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Should External Examinations 
Bominate? 
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N EDUCATION, as elsewhere, the broad primrose path leads to a nasty 
place. This evil path is represented by a book or a set of lectures which 
will. practically enable the student to learn by heart all the questions 

likely to be asked at the next external examination. And I may say in 
passing that no educational system is possible unless every question 
directly asked of a pupil at an examination is either framed or modified 
by the actual teacher of. that pupil in. that subject. The external 
assessor may report on the curriculum or on the performance of the 
pupils, but never should be allowed to ask the pupil a question which 
has not been strictly supervised by the actual teacher, or at least in- 
spited by a jong corference with him. There are a few exceptions 
to this rule, but they are exceptions, and could easily be allowed for 
under the general rule. 
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A Thousand Nooks 
for Happy Picnics 


HE friendly forests and mountains—trout . streams— 

7 sequestered inlets are next-door neighbors of metropolitan 

Vancouver, so close you can reach wilderness trails in a 
tom-cals or street car. 

Stanley Park's thousand forest acres lies within the city 
limits. Capilano’s deep-cleft canyon is just across the harbor. 
Grouse Mountain Chalet, on an alpine crag, is only 45 mimutes 
motor ride from your comfortable hotel or apartment, You 
motor 9) smooth miles to Harrison Hot Springs Hotel and swim 
in famed indoor hot springs pool. . Nights are delightfully cool 
and days clear and exhilarating. You swim, play golf and tennis, 
and enjoy every outdoor sport—low railway fares—come this 
summer. 
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Che Adulescent Problem 


D. L. SHortiirre, M.A. 


HAVE been asked to say a word on the adole- 
scent problem. 


Perhaps one should begin by defining the pro- 
blem. Many definitions might be given. The crim- 
inologist would state the problem in different 
terms from the theologian, and the educationist 
from the sociologist. Nevertheless there would be 
a common factor running through these various 
definitions. This common factor might be stated 
as follows: The adolescent problem is the pro- 
blem of persuading the adolescent to behave in 
the way his elders think he should. Be it noted 
that we do not say “in the way his elders be- 
have,” but ‘‘in the way his elders think he should.” 


Viewed thus it is evident immediately that the 
problem has a two-fold character. We have to 
consider the innate characteristics of adolescence 
to discover to what extent they give rise to a pro- 
blem. This is the internal part of the problem. 
Then we have to examine the behaviour of the 
adults, since this behaviour has its undisputed ef- 
fect on the young. We may call this the external 
part of the problem. 


Like all such divisions, this division is purely 
artificial, and is made merely in the interests of 
convenience in discussion. We are living in a uni- 
verse. This means that each has some bearing 
on every other thing: all things work together. 


We proceed to explore briefly the internal part 
of the problem. What characteristics of present- 
day adolescence give rise to a “problem”? Ac- 
cording to report some of these characteristics 
are: an exaggerated frivolousness, rendering it 
impossible to take a serious view either of one’s 
own career or of the world in general; laziness; a 
rattle-headed and neurotic interest in the merely 
mechanical aspects of modern civilization, e.g., the 
automobile; lack of sense of responsibility; intel- 
lectual dishonesty; a disregard for those conven- 
tions that in the past lent delicacy and romance to 
the relations between the sexes: those conventions 
that resulted in happy homes, homes that were the 
abode of domestic felicity; homes in which chil- 
dren were reared with a lofty conception of their 
mission on earth; homes which, as statesmen and 
philosophers were wont to say, were the bulwark 
of the nation. 


It is obvious, of course, that I have not stated 
a tittle of the internals of the problem. I have 
merely mentioned a few of the charges I have 


heard adults make from time to time against 
youth; for I have never heard a youth admit any 
large number of such charges to be true. These 
charges always come from the territory containing 
the external part of the problem, viz., the adults. 
Are these charges true? Is the adolescent the 
temple of so many unclean spirits? Do these 
exist in sufficient degree to create a problem? Do 
they exist to a greater extent than “when father 
was a boy”? 


No doubt one could obtain many answers to 
such questions. I shall try to answer a few of 
them from the standpoint of a high school teacher 
of some years of experience. Such answers must 
of necessity be only partial. They are not statis- 
tical and they are obviously not untinged with per- 
sonal bias. I give them for what they are worth. 


Firstly, the exaggerated frivolousness. In my 
opinion there is substantial truth in the charge. 
Perhaps it seems. so to me because of the fact 
that many more young people attend high school 
now than formerly, and it is in the high school that 
the teacher comes in contact with them. Certain- 
ly there is a spirit of downright frivolity among 
high school students now that was not present a 
quarter of a century ago. There is a spirit of 
shameless disregard of the opportunities provided 
and an inclination to trample them under foot. 
This is by no means universal. We have just as 
good a class of students as we ever had, but they 
are submerged by a mass of loafers and bluffers 
to such a degree that it is difficult to do good work. 


As to laziness: a crowd of young people whose 
frivolity is as just described would inevitably be 
lazy. The “rattle-headed and neurotic interest ..” 
and the “lack of sense of responsibility” are corol- 
laries of the qualities already mentioned. 


We now come to the mental dishonesty. In my) 
opinion there is a tendency to bluff at reasoning) 
today that would have been frowned upon by the, 
students themselves twenty years ago. I find this) 
in teaching mathematics. Once again I hasten to) 
say that this is far from general. There are just, 
as many good mathematical students in high! 
school now as there ever were; but it does not 
seem so. This is caused by the fact that the stu- 
dents are submerged by a rabble, as already 
stated. It is my belief that a similar throng of 
intellectual prevaricators always existed. They 
now come more vividly within the purview of the 
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high school teacher simply because more of them 
“go to high school.” Huxley, that great apostle 
of intellectual honesty, said in a debate one time: 
“Clever men are as common as blackberries, but 
show me an’honest one!” 


Finally let us refer to the charge, so often re- 
peated by certain adults, that the adolescent of 
today is characterized by ‘‘a disregard of those 
conventions, etc.’”’ In my opinion there is no more 
truth in this charge than there ever was. I admit 
I have not made anything in the nature of a study 
of such questions. Judging from general and 
random observations I should say that perhaps 
there is a greater degree of downright frankness 
and less of hypocricy among our young folk today 
than formerly. It remains to be proven that this 
eo rise to any “problem.” I do not believe it 

oes. 


Let us now note a few salient features of the 
external part of the problem. I preface my re- 
marks here by mentioning that these externals are 
the cause of the internal parts of the problem. 
This is obvious. The general tone and spirit of 
society are determined by the adult, not by the 
adolescent. The adolescent is the product of the 
adult—directly by heredity and indirectly by the 

eneral nature of the environment, which, as we 

ave suggested, is the handiwork of adults. Hence 
if there is any truth in a pessimistic view of youth, 
the adults are to blame. This, by the way, reveals 
at once the hollowness of any wholesale denuncia- 
tion of youth by adults. Let the adults first cast 
the beams out of their own eyes; then shall they 
see clearly to remove the motes from the eyes of 
their children. 


But to some details. I have already suggested 
that any internal feature of the problem has its 
cause in the external, that the shortcomings of 
youth are the fruits of the shiftiness and obtuse- 
ness of the adults. It follows that a complete dis- 
cussion of the externals of this problem would in- 
volve an entire philosophy of human society. Our 
discussion here will perforce be extremely frag- 


mentary. 


Firstly, again, the exaggerated frivolousness, 
etc. The blame for this is straight on the adults. 
This is a frivolous age and the adults have made it 
so. Since it is not an age of miracles, youth is 
frivolous, too. To quote an example of this in- 
finite capacity for trifling exhibited by the adults: 
Recently I had a talk with the father of an eigh- 
teen year old youth who has been wasting his time 
for four years at high school. The father turned 
on me with a sardonic smile and told me it was 
none of my business, that he was a taxpayer, and 
that he was going to keep his son at high school 
and university till he becomes a “doctor” “‘if he is 
forty-five years old when he gets through !” What 
are we to expect from a poor boy who is handi- 
capped with the misfortune of being the son of 
such a simpleton? 


' Not long ago, in an Alberta city, the mother of 
a boy objected to his taking forge work because he 
got his hands “dirty!” I could quote many other 
‘éxamples of this silliness on the part of the adults. 
It is this attitude of vanity and trifling on the part 
of adults, combined with timidity on the part of 
‘educationists, that explains why we are not going 


to have a rational system of secondary education 
in our time. It explains why so many thousands 
of the young are at academic high schools instead 
of being at high schools designed to meet their 
needs, The whole question of secondary educa- 
tion is being trifled with by adults. Imagine the 
unfairness, then, of piling the blame on the young! 
Poor youths! They have the misfortune of being 
guided by adults who are just as frivolous as they 
are! 


Space forbids that we continue these details. I 
shall refer to but one more, viz., dishonesty of in- 
tellect. This is an outstanding characteristic of 
modern adults. I do not deny that it has always 
been a characteristic of adults. 


Let us take an example. In an election cam- 
paign it is quite customary for the Liberals to 
admit that the Conservatives are tricky, that they 
are in league with gigantic financial corporations 
in which dividends are more important than 
humanity, that they are to a great extent a group 
of office seekers. The Conservatives, of course, 
wax eloquent in proving exactly the same things 
about the Liberals. In this sham fight, the whole 
genius of which is insincerity and bluff, the adults 
are the combatants and the youths the spectators! 
I say to the adults: ““Mend your own ways before 
starting to criticize the ways of youth!” 


Both of the political parties, then, strive for of- 
fice by endeavoring to prove that they are un- 
worthy of it; that they are not to be trusted in 
dealing with the people of their own country. And 
now we come to a near miracle! If a government 
composed of these very men comes to blows with 
a similarly constituted government in another 
country it is an axiom of patriotism that they be- 
come immediately men of probity and honor! This, 
I suppose, is a sample of the mental honesty of 
adults. 

Recently the adults of Christendom brought on 
the greatest war of all time. It was well said at 
the time that old men made it and the young 
fought it. Both sides were loud in their protesta- 


tions of righteousness and justice, and at least one 
side declared that it was “the war to end war.” 


Well, how about it now? Has the beast of 
war, this low-browed offspring of the brains of 
adults, been removed from the pathway of youth? 
Why are armaments piled and piling up? Is it 
to be expected that youth will witness such a spec- 
tacle and retain its mental honesty? I say that 
any sweeping denunciation of youth comes with 
poor grace from an adult-governed Christendom 
in which international questions cannot be settled 
without resorting to methods that would shame 
the beast in the jungle, a Christendom in which it 
is impossible to obtain an honest discussion of in- 
ternational affairs—the very field in which ele- 
mentary honesty is the sine qua non of elementary 
decency. 


I close by saying that the adolescent problem is 
an adult one. 
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Why Are We So Labelled? 


Rusticus IRonicus 


HE present age is one of tabulation and 

statistics. Enumeration is the order of the 
day. From the swine-herder in Kansas, who cal- 
culates the percentage of lard-forming ingredients 
in the hog-feed, and compares it with the actual 
increase in fat in the body of his animal, to the 
university psychologist who probes into tenden- 
cies and aspirations of the newly-arrived fresh- 
man, we are becoming a nation of enumerators 
and data-slingers. If one were to seek for a name 
for this 20th century, the Age of Statistics would 
be most suitable and fitting. , 


The latest tabulation of qualities and accom- 
plishments is that provided for in the new high 
school inspectors’ report. One could not but ex- 
perience a thrill on discovering there were so many 
standardized qualities in a teacher. Just imagine 
—thirty different wave-lengths by which the 
“ego” of the man, and its acquirement, the “teach- 
er,” might be broadcasted to whosoever might 
pedagogically “tune in.” Is it any wonder that 
there is a general feeling of uplift, a distinct ele- 
vation in the profession? Is it any surprise to 
school boards that salaries are again being at- 
tended to, and that the pedagogue, heretofore the 
“prig,” should at last come to his own, and take 
his place in the ranks of those who can spread 
themselves by sea, and land, and air. 


There is one consideration about all this that is 
not at all gratifying to those who have seen some 
twenty years’ service. Like Milton, we feel we 
have been born an age to late. We are mere 
straddlers, with one or two decades of experience 
in.the golden age of taciturnity, and now we pass 
into the enchanted land of statisticians and enum- 
erators. There was a time when the government 
inspector of schools would send one report with 
the word “well.” The principal and staff, the 
janitor and his help-mate, would drink success 
from that “well,” and blow the breath of it upon 
their colleagues in adversity, and place. it con- 
spicuously on their applications for higher spheres 
of service. It is not “well,” however, with our 
present variety of report. There is too much. 
Even from the point of view of combination, there 
is so wide a field in which one can be exalted—or 
be damned. There are three-types of “good,” two 
“very good,” and one “excellent.” These assorted 
with the 80 qualities make it possible for every 
teacher in the province,—nay, every teacher on 
this planet—to vary from every other one. | Our 
mathematician stopped his calculation in this re- 
gard at 20 million. Yet in this summing-up, we 
are assuming that an “excellent” in one particular 
is equal in worth to an “excellent” in any other. 


Of the evils attendant on such a summing-up, 
we have no time to deal with more than one or 
two. The first difficulty that presents itself is that 
which confronts a school board when selecting 
from a list of 25 applicants. In such an emer- 
gency, there will undoubtedly be a dispute raised 


by the bachelor trustee as to whether an “excel- 





lent” in personal charm is not preferable to an 
“excellent” in discipline. We are much in doubt 
on this point, Then from the standpoint of time, 
we fear that school boards will be spending many 
midnight sessions; that other business will receive 
a hasty disposal, and much needless deliberation 
over questions of attainments or accomplishments, 
virtues and cultures. 

So much for the trustee-viewpoint. We 
now turn to the way the teacher regards 
the matter, and we cannot but be remind- 
ed of the fable of the old mother frog and her 
young one who brought home the stirring story of 
the cow that was in the field. The difficulty is 
that the old frog had only one excellence to which 
she tried to attain; whereas the teacher has thirty 
ways to expand. There will be many catastrophic 
frollings and volcanic turbulence in this next 
frothings and voleanic turbulence in this next 
school year, all anticipatory of the second appear- 
ance of the report. 


So far we have been dealing with the matter 
rather lightly. We now wish to approach the sub- 
ject in more serious vein, and this perhaps to show 
some good aspects of the report. We are all 
familiar with the readiness which insurance 
agents show when teachers wish to take out a 
policy. Actuaries tell us that the average life of 
a full-time teacher is about 54, and now we have 
placed in our hands the full reason for this early 
departure on the part of our profession. If we 
may borrow the figure of the atom and its an- 
nihilation, we would say that a carpenter or a 
blacksmith or even a government official is able to 
keep most of his electrons within their orbits, be- 
cause of the singleness of his aim and the unity 
of his service. A teacher on the other hand is 
seen by his report to have so many channels of 
exit, so much feverous commotion, that the orbital 
activity of revolutionary electrons is more frequent 
and therefore disastrous. In other words a teacher 
annihilates himself daily; he breaks down and 
changes. You have all seen the process.in the 
bright young maiden of your youth, and the 
leaden-like anaemic rigidity of the early forties. 
With all other professions these “roaring forties” 
are times of great combustion, but nevertheless of 
great exhilaration and delight. With the teacher 
they are seasons of slow accommodation to the 
escape of the lively electron. 


In conclusion, we are in the main grateful for 
this new kind of report. We are at least labelled 
and badged, but like poor Ophelia we know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be. 


STUART BROS. 
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Learning from the Man on the Job 


Eimer E. Ropsr, Ex-Chairman, Edmonton School Board 





HE firm with which I am employed wanted 

to buy some new machinery. It was my task 
to determine the kind and make. When I went 
to the office of a big supply house in Toronto and 
told them who I was and what I wanted, they 
led me into the showroom, and, 
under conditions most favor- 
able to the machines they had 
to sell, proceeded to put on a 
demonstration for my benefit. 
But I quickly gave them to 
understand that I-wasn’t inter- 
ested in that kind of a show, 
or even entertained by their 
carefully rehearsed selling pat- 
ter. The machines I wanted to 
buy would have to stand the 
test of every day conditions in 
a plant, and it was under such 
conditions that I wanted to see 
them operating. 

They took me then to some 
of the big shops, where various 
makes of machines were in 
operation. The managers and 
superintendents were very 
kind. They were prepared to 
usher me through in regular 
sightseeing style. But I said, 
“Tf you have no objection, I 
would like to browse around a 
bit.” My real object was to get 
close to the fellows who were 
running the machines in which I was interested. 

I saw two pieces of machinery operating side 
by side. One man had charge of both. I talked 
to him, and when he found I could speak the 
language of machinery he knew, he didn’t hesitate 
to talk freely about the machines under his care. 
He knew them under all conditions. He under- 
stood their good qualities and their weak points. 
He could draw an intelligent comparison between 
them because he had the job of operating them 
from day to day. It was the same wherever I 
went. I learned more about the real qualities of 


‘the various machines about which I was inquiring 


from the man on the job than I could possibly 
have gleaned from the profusely illustrated ad- 
vertising matter and the glib sales talk of the 
various agents whose chief object in life was to 
get my name on the dotted line. 

» “Now what on earth has all this to do with 
education?” you may ask. Maybe it has nothing 
at all.to do with it. But there are some people, 
and I am one of them, who are foolish enough to 
believe that it is not out of place to draw an 
analogy between the work shop and the school 
room. ,Regardless of whatever impression to the 
contrary which may be abroad, I refuse to believe 
that the men and women who are employed in the 
‘school rooms of this country are any less intelli- 
ent than the average operator of fast-moving 


and intricate machinery. And if I can go into 





Elmer E. Roper 


a printing plant or a machine shop and secure an 
intelligent and valuable estimate of the various 
machines in operation, I think I should be able to 
go into the schoolroom and get an intelligent and 
valuable estimate of the tools used there. 

Speak to any teacher, par- - 
ticularly in our high schools, 
and he or she will express 
pretty general dissatisfaction 
with the courses of study. Such 
a state of affairs would be in- 
tolerable in an industrial plant. 
It would be the first duty of the 
management of such a place to 
remedy the situation by re- 
moving that which militated 
against efficiency, or by supply- 
ing what was needed to cause 
efficient work. Teachers tell 
us that certain conditions exist- 
ing in our schools are seriously 
interfering with the value of 
the product of the schools. 
That would never do in an in- — 
dustrial establishment. Such a 
condition if persisted in could 
only result in bankruptcy. 

Thus far there does not ap- 
pear to have been much atten- 
tion given to the opinion of the 
teacher in the matter of sup- 
plying the tools with which the 
teacher has to work. That is 
very difficult to understand if we continue our 
analogy with the industrial plant. The opinion 
of workmen on the machines they operate means 
everything to the management of a plant. No 
person knows better than the operator whether 
or not the machine with which he works is pro- 
ducing as it should. No person knows better than 
he the weak points, the failure to stand the test, 
the inability to do good work. And the people 
responsible for the efficient operation of a plant 
would be fit subjects for an alienist if they failed 
to consider the experience and opinions of the 
men in the producing departments. To carry the 
simile further, it may be said that an employer 
would have very little use for a workman who 
went on day after day, year after year, working 
with machines which he knew to be inefficient, 
and not displaying sufficient interest in his job 
to draw attention to the difficulties under which 
he labored, nor intelligence enough to suggest a 
remedy for the trouble. 

I hope I am not laboring my point too much. 
But I feel that teachers are not making the con- 
tribution to education that they should make. I 
realize that they may have been ignored and their 
advice not sought in the councils higher up. I 
know that their opinions have not been asked for 
when they should have been. But, frankly, I 
don’t believe that explanation is sufficient. It 
seems to me that the teaching body should have 
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Fire Prevention 


Henryr Brace, Fire CoMMIssioNnEeR, ALBERTA 
GOVERNMENT 





FIRE EXIT DRILL 

FIRE is always unexpected. 

THE PURPOSE OF FIRE DRILLS is to ensure 
the efficient and safe use of the exit facilities available, 
and firmly establish orderly exit under control, so as to 
prevent panic. 

ORDER AND CONTROL are the primary re- 
quisites of the drill. Speed in emptying the buildings, 
while desirable, is not in itself an object, and should be 
made secondary to the maintenance of order and dis- 
cipline. 

TO BE EFFECTIVE, school principals should 
conduct fire drills at least twice a month in conformity 
with the following suggested regulations: 


(a) Drill should be held at irregular intervals, and 
without notice to the teachers. 


(b) The signal should be a special ringing of a gong 
or bell, 

(c) Upon hearing the signal all pupils should march 
out of the school house immediately from the 
exit announced by the principal or teacher. 


(d) Pupils should be ordered to march quickly, to 
keep in line, to avoid crowding and to refrain 
from talking. 


(e) Pupils should not be allowed time to put on 
outer garments. 


(f) Senior pupils should be specially trained to 
promptly occupy positions at the top and 
bottom of stairways and other places of danger, 
to assist in keeping order and in helping any 
who may fall. 


(g) Pupils should be restricted occasionally to one 
exit only, in order that they may be familiar 
with all the facilities in case of emergency when 
other exits are cut off. 


(h) Pupils should be halted occasionally in the midst 
of a drill in order that they may be properly 
trained and under the control of the principal 
at all times. 


(i) Teachers must see that the school rooms are 
cleared of all pupils. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Where pupils must perform special duties, such as 
opening doors, playing march time music during the 
drill, etc., their movements should be carefully planned 
so that they will carry out their duties without con- 
fusion or special instruction. 


The same orders and methods of control that are 
used in conducting fire drills should be used as far as 
possible for daily dismissals at recess and close of school. 
While it is*best to have a separate gong for Fire Drill, 
where such is not installed three bells"may be sounded 
slowly for dismissal in contrast]? with" three. bells_rung 
quickly for Fire Drill. 


Each school, public hall or institution needs careful 
study to the end that adequate egress facilities be pro- 
vided and that these facilities be promptly and in- 
telligently used. 


DOORS should OPEN OUTWARDS ‘so as not to 
impede egress from the building. 


DOORS should NOT BE LOCKED or bolted during 
public occupancy of buildings. 


STAIRWAYS should be of incombustible material 


with hand-rails. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRWAYS should extend to the 
ground. Where, for any reason, it is not possible to 
continue the stair to the ground, a counter-valanced 
section is necessary. The enclosed tubular sliding type 
fire escape is safe and expeditious. The safest and best 
is the smoke-proof tower where the stairway is cut off 
from the building by fire walls and fire doors. 


At the Harmony 
GOOD MEALS—FAIR PRICES 
If only a cup of Coffee 


Come in 


Harmony White Lunch 


LIMITED 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





TEACHERS 


in Calgary drive 


The Outstanding 


Chevrolet 


of Chevrolet History 
A SIX in the Price Range of the Four 


Power, smoothness, com fort, appearance, 
the Chevrolet Six has all of these 


General Supplies 


LIMITED 


CALGARY CHEVROLET DEALERS 
501-521 Ist St. West 


CALGARY 
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something to say about the tools with which they 
work, whether or not their opinion is asked for 
by departments of education or school boards. I 
don’t pose as an educationist, but-my experience 
in industry leads me to the conclusion that teach- 
ers are only half filling their place in our educa- 
tional system when they go into the schoolroom 
and do the best they can with whatever tools, good 
or bad, which may be placed at their disposal by 
the authorities in control. 

Teachers should have something to say about 
conditions already existing in the schools. They 
should,call attention to the weak points in the sys- 
tem. They should from their experiences suggest 
matured and intelligent remedies for things that 
are not right. It is their duty to do it. They are 
not fully playing the game with the public, with 
the pupils and their parents, if they fail to do it. 
At least that is how it appears to me. They should 
also give careful consideration to, and analyse 
from_the classroom viewpoint, the various. educa- 
tional proposals which from time to time emanate 
from various sources. They should attempt to ar- 
rive at some conclusion as to whether or not such 
proposals have merit, or are:merely the ill-con- 
sidered notions of some faddist who happens for 
the time being to be in a position of authority. 
And when the teachers have arrived at a con- 
clusion in such matters they should have sufficient 
confidence in their judgment, sufficient sound rea- 
soning, based on experience, back of their opinion, 
to make their pronouncements’ clear and strong. 
Then people will sit up and take notice of what 
the teacher has to say. 

Is this asking too much of the teaching body? 
Is it expecting too much to look for insistent, in- 
telligent criticism from the teacher of the tools 
with which he or she must work? Is it demand- 
ing too much to suggest that the teacher should 


not permit, anything to be introduced into the. 


schoolroom which is likely to have an unfortunate 
effect on the product of the schools, without at 
least making an audible protest ? 

I am deeply conscious of the fact that in as- 
suming the responsibility I have suggested, the 
teachers will often experience difficulties. They 
will make an enemy of every faddist whose pet 
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scheme or subject they criticise. I was foreman 
of a department of a newspaper one time, and I 
recommended the use of a certain material. I did 
it after giving a thorough trial. to several makes. 
But my decision aroused the ire of the people 
whose product I refused to endorse.’ They even 
suggested to the management that there was some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark; that there 
was some ulterior motive behind my attitude. But 
that didn’t make their product any better, and it 
didn’t alter my decision. There may be some hard 
things said about the teachers if they assert views 
on matters which concern their work. But that 
should not deter them. It will work-out best in 
the end, and the welfare of education is much 
more important than the fact that some person’s 
toes may be stepped on—even though the person 
may sometimes happen to be a good scout. 


If my argument so far has found favor, the 
question of how the teacher may best express his 
viewpoint on educational matters will naturally 
arise. Certainly the individual teacher has a right 
to speak his mind, and some do with good effect. 
But it is doubtful if the voice of the individual 
can be as effective as that of the group. Teachers 
are not working with individual machines. Four 
thousand or more of them are operating the one 
educational machine, under varying circumstances, 
in this province. It is reasonable to expect, there- 
fore, that teacher opinion can best be expressed 
through the whole body rather than through the 
individual. 


Neither, it seems to me, can the voice of the 
teachers be properly expressed through some 
loosely-organized association which may be only 
indefinitely connected with their job. In Alberta 
the place to which we who are laymen have a 
right to look for organized, matured teacher opin- 
ion on the mechanical as well as the cultural quali- 
ties of education as we have it, is the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. The Alliance represents the 
man and woman on the job as no other organiza- 
tion or individual can possibly do. And we should 
be able to get some valuable advice from the man 
on the job in the schoolroom, as well as from the 
man on the job in the industrial plant. 


The Edmonton Women Teachers’ Club 


By Mrs. A. P. Wanuzss, Teacher at Oliver School, Edmonton 





The Edmonton Women Teachers’ Club was or- 
ganized eleven years ago next September. Its pur- 
oses were the general improvement of its mem- 
ore the promoting of good fellowship and the 
advancement of the interests of the community. 
The arrangement of our méetings is done by 
the Executive which consists of the usual officers 
assisted by one representative from each of the 
four sections of the city and one from the High 
Schools. To make communication easy one teach- 
er in each school takes charge of club matters. 
Our officers are chosen from both Public and 
High Schools and it has been our policy to change 
these every year, which has resulted in a widened 
interest in the club. 


Our membership is not large, ninety-five at pre- 
sent, and our fee is small—$1.00 usually. When 
money is needed for any undertaking all women 
teachers are given the opportunity to contribute. 
To these calls there has always been a prompt, 
cheerful and generous response. All teachers are 
invited to the meetings of the club, the attendances 
varying from fifty to one hundred and fifty, or 
more. 

We have no set date for our meetings which 
are not frequent.. They are called as occasion 
arises and dates are carefully arranged to avoid 
conflict with other women’s organizations such as 
the Musical Club and the University Club, but 
September always finds us together, renewing ac- 
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Supplies 
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King Edward Cafe and 
Rose Room 


EDMONTON - ALBERTA 
Special Luncheon or Dinner 50c¢ and 75c 


Rose Room available for parties 
or banquets 


Cabaret Dancing every Saturday Night 
*PHONE 5869 for reservations 


American Dairy Lunch 


Our Pleasure is to give Satisfaction 


FRIGIDAIRE 


The last word in electric refrigeration. We take pride 
in serving the freshest of s, and we have the dis- 
tinction of being the first restaurant in Edmonton to 
install Frigidaire. 


“FRESH FOOD ALWAYS” 
Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 


IMPERIAL BANK 
of CANADA 


Save Some of that June Salary Cheque 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BEAR 
3% INTEREST 


Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
from $3.00 Up 


EDMONTON MAIN OFFICE 
Jasper and McDougall 


G. R. F. KIRKPATRICK, Manager 


BRANCHES: 


| South Side, West End, Norwood Boulevard 
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quaintances, welcoming teachers newly appointed 
to the staff and those visiting us on exchange. And 
June always finds us together again bidding good- 
bye to those leaving us. 

Our meetings have been held in a variety of 
places: the Macdonald Hotel dining room, break- 
fast room, paim room and banquet hall; the Rose 
Room of the King Edward Hotel; Board of Trade 
Rooms; Hudson’s Bay dining room and palm room; 
the Y. W. C. A. dining room and parlors; La Ver- 
endrye Club and other attractive places. The last, 
our June meeting, was arranged to be held on the 
beautiful grounds of Christ Church. Unfavour- 
able weather made it advisable to assemble in the 
Parish Hall of the church where the tables glowed 
gloriously with scoresof purple iris from the 
borders outside. 

Meetings usually take the form of luncheons, 
dinners or afternoon teas. These are enlivened by 
community singing and by vocal and instrumental 
selections given almost invariably by members of 
the club. 

At our last meeting the Oliver School Orchestra, 
under the capable baton of Mrs. Hannah Thom, 
provided the musical numbers. This orchestra was 
fresh from winning laurels at the Musical Festival. 

Early in our history Dr. Broadus gave us a de- 
lightful address on Wordsworth; Superintendent 
W. G. Carpenter reported to us the work of the 
Educational Convention at Winnipeg from which 
developed the National Council of Education, and 
Colonel Pete Anderson related his experiences in 
making his escape from a Russian prison in war 
time.’ This year we had as our guest of honour 
Mr. Bransby Williams who took us with him to a 
number of most interesting schools in different 
parts of the Empire, and who gave us a behind- 
the-scenes view of the theatre of today. 

Outside of these our guests of honour have been 
women—a brilliant succession of women: Miss Mc- 
Adam (afterward Mrs. Price the soldiers’ repre- 
sentative) and Mrs. McKinney, the first two 
women elected to the Provincial Legislature ; Hon. 
Irene Parlby, Mrs. McClung, Mrs. Broadus and 

‘Mrs. Salverson, all of our own province; and Mrs. 
R. S. McWilliams of Winnipeg. These speakers 
presented a great variety. of subjects. . Miss Mc- 
Adam and Mrs. McKinney spoke on war-time pro- 
blems; Mrs. Parlby’s subject was “Education more 


Effective than Legislation along Lines of Reform’’; - 


Miss Playter (afterwards Mrs. Tobin) told how 
she became a lawyer; Mrs. McClung talked of 
the place of humour in the life of a teacher and 
at another time, of the part the teacher plays in 
the development of the race; Mrs. Broadus’ sub- 
ject was “The Pied Piper Legends”; Mrs. Salver- 
son’s topic was “Classic Traditions of Iceland’’; 
and Mrs. McWilliams transported us to a number 
of historically famous and beautiful places in 
Europe. — 

Equally interesting and instructive have been 
the addresses by members of our profession: Miss 
Faithful of London, England, a teacher of wide 
experience, gave us a truly inspiring address en- 
titled “Life, the Great Adventure”; Miss Dun- 
woodie, pausing here on a trip round the world 
to visit old friends, outlined to us the history of 
education in Ireland from earliest times. 

Our own members too have presented various 
subjects. Miss Mary Crawford and Miss Balfour 


gave papers on professional topics; Miss Kathleen 
Teskey told us of the hercic women of the re- 
construction period with whom she became ac- 
quainted during her year in France, and Miss 
Mary Mclvor took us with her on her 40,000-mile 
cruise in the first “‘C.P.R. Round-the-World Tour.” 

Our exchange teachers, year after year, have 
brought us into close touch with far-away portions 
of our great Commonwealth of Nations: with Miss 
Carey we travelled over the railways, descended 
into the mines and visited the great sheep stations 
of Australia; Miss McLeod and Miss Bass helped 
us to glimpse the natural beauties and fascinations 
of their home land, New Zealand; with our Eng- 
lish friends, Miss White and Miss Davies we look- 
ed into the infant schools of Liverpool and went 
on a school journey in the beautiful county of Sur- 
rey, and Miss Cotler gave an account of a most 
interesting trip to Poland and the Kiel Canal; Miss 
Reed, our beloved exchange from Natal, South 
Africa, who stayed with us two years, gave us a 
look at our country and ourselves in a talk “My 
First Impressions of Canada.” 

At one September meeting we had ten-minute 
addresses when holiday experiences were related 
and the joys of travel shared. Miss Cram told of 
Pompeii; Miss Cato of the Blue Grotto of Capri; 
Mrs. Melrose of the Peace Palace at the Hague; 
Miss Hodgson, Travels in Switzerland; Miss Daly 
spread before us the witchery and charm of Ire- 
land and the beauties of the Lakes of Killarney, 
and Miss L. M. Bell talked of her boat trip to Hud- 
son’s Hope, that historic spot on the mighty Peace, 
where the indomitable Alexander McKenzie car- 
ried his boats across to the waters which finally 
ended his search for the western sea. 

Our club has suffered losses from time to time 
by the removal of outstanding members such as 
the Misses Chegwin who have now made their 
home near Victoria, B. C. 

But the getting and enjoying have not been 
all. There have been doings also. Our own teach- 
ers returning from exchange in far-away places 
have been warmly welcomed home, as were also 
our V.A.D.’s who each received a token of ap- 
preciation of their patriotic effort. Generous cash 
contributions have been given to teachers over- 
taken by disasters such as fire and long-continued 
illnesses; also, flowers have been sent to the sick 
and expressions of sympathy to the sad. These 
have not been limited to the club membership. 

We have secured privileges for our exchange 
teachers such as admission to the opening of the 
Legislature and to University Convocation. We 
have sent out our brides-to-be upon the uncertain 
sea of matrimony with many sage advices from 
those who have not yet made the venture. By: 
securing her normal school training, we have as- 
sisted a deserving new Canadian to get her start 
in this new land. We provided luncheon for the, 
school choruses from Calgary competing in the 
musical festival. Eighty were served. As women! 
working for women, we assisted the Y.W.C.A. inl 
the collection of the building fund and also com 
pletely furnished one room in the new building, 
Generous contributions in other forms were also 
made to this institution. 

This is not a full account of our activities but 
perhaps sufficient is told to show that our club is 
a living institution and has justified its existence. 
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Quality and Value 


The quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and aie from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
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CGechnical Education 
By C. L. Gress, M.L.A. 


O one knows the weaknesses of our educa- 

tional system so well as the teacher, just as 
no one knows the defects in a piece of furniture 
so well as the craftsman who sees it before it is 
painted and varnished. It is inevitable that con- 
scientious teachers should be dissatisfied with the 
results obtained by mass academic methods and 
that they should be looking round for such varia- 
tions in educational content and methods as will 
solve the problem, the ineluctable problem, of in- 
dividual differentiation and limitation amongst 
our boys and girls. 

Technical, or as it is sometimes grandiloquently 
called, vocational education has probably aroused 
more interest amongst teachers than any others by 
reason of the hope it raises of being able to more 
effectively relate education to life. As a profound 
believer in the value of technical education, it is 
important that I justify my advocacy of it by ac- 
curate and moderate statements of what it can do 
for our children, and insist that its courses should 
be given such real and effective recognition by the 
powers-that-be, in the way of certificates, as will 
place its graduates in as favorable a position as 
those who use the academic certificates as an evi- 
dence of scholastic achievement. 

Many advocates of technical education suffer 
from the persecution complex: a stock complaint 
is that their protege is the Cinderella of the Edu- 
cational family, condemned by an unsympathetic 


-and uncomprehending world to a mental status of 


sackcloth and ashes. They find it difficult to 
understand why, in a mechanical age, the vast 
majority of children should pass through their 
entire educational period without any closer con- 
tact with things mechanical than that involved in 
the experiments of the physics laboratory; they 
are waiting for some fairy godmother to trans- 
mute the cold indifference of taxpayer and legis- 
lator into the educational equivalent of ballroom 
finery and prancing white steeds; they are await- 
ing some prince to take the despised and neglected 
kitchen maid by the hand and raise her to that 
queenly precedence over ugly sisters and cruel 
stepmothers which beauty and virtue ought to 
command. But the princely sanity and wisdom 
that will do these things is not to be realized by 
mere verbal invocation. One cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, neither can our educa- 
tional system rise very much higher than the social 
philosophy on which it is based. So long as those 
who do the world’s manual work are looked upon 
as the chips in a game of profit poker and their 
labor power as a commodity to be bartered for as 
men haggle over a horse deal, so long will the 
dignity and attraction of manual work remain a 
medieval legend and just so long will parents 
and children alike strive and struggle to avoid 
overalls and enter the ranks of those who do a 
minimum of toiling and spinning. 

If salesmanship and samples, if programs and 
promises could do it, the whole country would be 
covered with technical schools. There has been 
plenty of piping but precious little dancing. The 
parents are in favor of technical education—on 















































general principles—yet they send their children to 
the academic high schools: they are in favor of 
industrial training and vocational education—on 
general principles—but when they are thinking in | 
terms of their children’s livelihood they send them | 
to the academic high schools. Again, in spite of 
the much heralded failure of the academic schools | 
to relate teaching to life, parents do seem to link | 
themselves up to, and even jealously guard the | 
approaches to those avenues of life which appear | 
to the average parent. most worthwhile. In spite | 
of their proclaimed inability to qualify for the | 
magic attribute, “vocational,” academic schools | 
are still the only institutions whose certificates give | 
a practical vocational standing and prestige. | 
The emphasis on the vocational justification for | 
technical education comes mostly from the profes- | 
sional technical education expert. The-captains of | 
industry have always appeared to me rather luke- | 
warm on the point. The answer given some years | 
ago by German manufacturers to the enquiry of 
the German committee for Technical Schools ap- | 
pears both practical and educationally sound: “A | 
far more important problem for the Machine- | 
builders’ schools than the exact amount of instruc- | 
tion in the single branches, is to develop the char- | 
acter and intelligence of the pupil. Teaching | 
suited to the future calling must be regarded mere- | 
ly as a means to the end. We shall always be able 
to work successfully with men of character and 
intelligence, whether the schooling has led them | 
further in one branch than another. Knowledge | 
learned at school can never be more than the | 
rudiments of knowledge gained by experience in | 
special work.” Surely in an age of rapidly chang- | 
ing processes and machines and of increasing | 
specialization, the schools ought to be somewhat | 
chary of calling their courses ‘‘vocational,”’ unless | 
prepared to become trade schools in the narrowest | 
sense of the term—for which there would not ap-| 
pear to be any real call in Alberta. 
In voicing approval of the German manufactur-| 
er’s statement, I realize that I am running counter’ 
to the current claims of experts on vocational edu-’ 
cation. Compare with it some of the desiderata) 
laid down by Dr. Prosser and C. P. Allen in their 
recent work “Vocational Education in a Demo- 
cracy”: (1) “Vocational education will be efficient 
in proportion as the environment in which the) 
learner is trained is a replica of the environment) 
in which he must subsequently work.” In my) 
opinion this is neither practicable nor even desir-| 
able from an educational point of view. The only) 
school course that can ever fully meet this re- 
quirement is the Normal School Entrance Course. 
(2) “Effective vocational training can only b 
given where the training jobs are carried on in the 
same way, with the same operations, the same 
tools and the same machines as in the occupation 
itself.” If this be true it rules out of consideration 
all except the narrowest kind of trade school and 
would involve a vast expenditure on efficiency 
tools and machines and continual changes in me: 
thod and lay-out. (3) “Vocational educational wil] 
be effective in proportion as it trains the individua, 
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directly and specifically in the thinking habits and 
manipulation habits required in the occupatic a it- 
self. It finds it necessary to discard any idea of 
training in the fundamentals of thinking, or of 
doing, or of adaptation to environment—even if it 
be assumed that there are any such things as fun- 
damentals. Instead, it sets up the theory of specific 
occupational requirements as follows: each oc- 
cupation has its own set of equipment habits, doing 
habits and thinking habits; these habits carry over 
very little into other occupations.” All of which 
is a very delightful contribution to the creation 
of industrial robots. In my opinion no type of 
education has the right to build on such a narrow 
psychological basis. 

Most of the desiderata set forth in Dr. Pros- 
ser’s book are along the same lines and animated 
by the same philosophy of making the school not 
only an antechamber but also a counterpart of 
the factory in all its details. I don’t believe the 
captains of industry are particularly clamoring for 
that type of education because they are practical 
enough tc know that it cannot be given in a school 
without a much closer co-ordination and more 
stringent state regulation of industry than is pos- 
sible under the profit system. I am not clamor- 
ing for it because I want to see education func- 
tion in a finer atmosphere and with more worth- 
while objectives than those that preside over the 
present system of production. 

Manual work has moral and inspirational ele- 
ments'’which are given no significance in industry’s 
connotation. of it. It is only by infusing it with 
these qualities in our schools that we shall restore 
its lost prestige as an essential element in human 
happiness and development. 

If it be proposed to circumscribe technical edu- 
cation by its mere occupational function, as Dr. 
Prosser would have us do, it might be well to give 
some thought to the following citations: Paul 
Douglas writing on American apprenticeship and 
industrial education says: ‘As we have seen, the 
division of labor was the real destroyer of ap- 
prenticeship. Industry developed so many sub- 
divisions that all-round training was both expen- 
sive and useless. This same obstacle confronts any 
scheme for industrial education today. Many 
loose-thinking advocates of vocational education 
have ignored this fact and have assumed that 
there is a limitless demand for skilled workers. 
Such is not the case. Modern industry does not 
require a large percentage of all-round skilled 
workmen. The vast majority of jobs can be learn- 
ed in the space of a few days or at the most in a 
few weeks.” Robert W. Selvidge, University of 
Missouri, speaking years ago on Industrial Educa- 
tion from the viewpoint of organized labor said: 
“In our anxiety to increase the productive power 
of the workers we have forgotten that production 
is not the chief end of man. The influence of in- 
dustrial life on our school work should be deter- 
mined by our general’ social needs and not by the 
mechanical processes performed inside factory 
walls.” 

' Surely, the greatest function that technical edu- 
cation has to perform is the relating of science and 
art to activity—the capitalizing of the adolescent 
rge for self expression and the inherent creative 

pulse by making work a joyful and satisfying 
xperience. By giving a wide range of education- 
liy selected machine and craft projects, we shall 
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learn enough about our boys and girls to guide 
them in their vocational choices and reduce to a 
minimum the friction and heartburning that result 
from the present hap-hazard method of absorbing 
boys and girls into the institutions of the work- 
a-day world. By all means let us establish-links 
with industry in the preparation of our courses 
and the placement and follow-up supervision of 
our students. There should be, in every school 
system one highly trained official charged with this 
duty alone. By all means let us make our work 
practical, because practice is the digestive organ 
of theory; but do not let our anxiety to sell tech- 
nical education to the captains of industry lead 
us into the error of clamping our school children 
into the dreary strait-jackets of one or two fac- 
tory processes. 
With all diffidence I repeat my former sub- 
mission that the justification for full time tech- 
nical education should be educational rather than 
occupational, and that if we look after the build- 
ing up of alert, keen and healthy children, indus- 
try itself can quite easily look after such specific 
training as may be necessary. 


State Medicine 


Address Delivered by Dr. F. W. Cranc, Member 
of Edmonton School Board 













“State Medicine” was the topic of an address 
delivered recently, in Edmonton, by Dr. Frank W. 
Crang, under the auspices of a Community League. 
Dr. Crang outlined in detail the work that is being 
done along this line in Canada, Australia, England 
and Russia and advocated that all doctors be hired 


by the province at a salary of $4,000 to $6,000 per’ 


annum; that six maternity centres be established 
where all attention would be free; and that much 
greater stress be placed on the prevention of dis- 
ease. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, Al- 
berta has about 75,000 men who receive free 
medical treatment, in case of accident, and get 
two-thirds of their wages paid at a cost, to the 
men, of about one to four cents per day. The pro- 
vince provides district health’ nurses, hospitals for 
the insane and feeble-minded, travelling operative 
clinics and are now obtaining a hospital to expand 
the scope of their work. The federal government 
looks after cases of tuberculosis in the sanitarium 
at Calgary. 

The Edmonton Public School Board has one 
doctor and six or seven nurses on full time, one 
child’s specialist on half time and three dentists 
on half time. Much free dental work is done and 
in some cases the school board buys glasses for 
children with defective eyesight. Statistics were 
shown of about 8,500 physical examinations made 
of the school children of Edmonton of whom over 
half were found to have physical defects, most of 
which were preventable. The City of Edmonton 
has a Medical Health Officer, a number of inspec- 
tors and a hospital. 

In England, about 15 million people are under 
the panel system whereby a workman gets free 
medical attention for himself and his family for 
five to ten cents per week. . In Australia, all moth- 
ers get free hospital and medical service at child+ 
birth and are given twenty-five dollars on leaving 
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the hospital, while in Russia, working mothers,quit 
work four months before the birth of a child and 
get full pay until the child is two months old when 
they go back to work. All medical and hospital 
services are free. 

In Canada, the maternity mortality is 6.4 per 
cent and amounts to 1,500 mothers per year. This 
could be reduced to four hundred per year and a 
saving of 1,100 lives effected. In Alberta alone, 
there are annually one hundred preventable 
deaths in childbirth. A large part of this is due 
to lack of funds. Several! pathetic cases were cited 
of mothers who died or became invalids for life 
through lack of proper medical attention. At a 
conservative valuation, this maternal death loss 
amounts to $2,000,000 per year in Alberta. Half 
of this amount would equip and operate sufficient 
maternity hospitals to give every mother a full 
month in hospital. ? 

In answer to a query as to a doctor’s efficiency 
when on a salary, Dr. Crang gave it as his opinion 
that the number of operations would be reduced 
at least one-third under a system of state medi- 
cine, that there is considerable unnecessary use of 
instruments in maternity cases due to the doctor 
wishing to hurry away to a dinner, another patient, 
etc., and that specialists usually find something 
wrong which needs operative treatment along the 
line of their specialty, in any patient who presents 
himself. 

Two ways were suggested of inaugurating state 
medicine. One.way would be to extend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act so that all workmen and 
their families would receive treatment for sickness 
as well as accident, while a quicker way would be 
to declare all doctors public servants such to take 
effect a year or two after the passing of the act. 


Educational Crests 


C. Wiis, M.A., D. Paed., Principal, Eastwood 
Public School 





ESTS, in education, both mental and educa- 

tional have been in use from time im- 
memorial. During the past fifteen or twenty 
years, however, they have been systematized, 
standardized and made scientific. In the past, 
test results have not been comparable. If one 
teacher had a class that made 85 per cent in spell- 
ing on his test there was no way of comparing 
that with another teacher’s class which made 85 
per cent. on a test set by the second teacher. 
Neither was a measure in terms of any intelligible 
unit or measuring rod. A capable teacher would 
have an idea of how his own class was getting on 
but would have no way of telling another teacher 
this fact accurately, so that it could be under- 
stood. 

The test movement, in Alberta, as elsewhere has 
gone through three stages or is at least between 
the second and third stage. These are, (1) idle 
curiosity; (2) testing for survey purposes; (3) 
testing for supervisory purposes. The second stage 
has considerable value but the third is most im- 
portant. The need is now realized, by a great 
proportion of the teachers, for tests such as one 
that will test their pupils’ knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of Canada or South Africa, of addition of 


fractions, of parsing verbs, of the history of the 
industrial revolution, etc.. Such tests are given by 
the teacher after each topic is taught and used as 
a part of the teaching process to decide whether 
the topic has been mastered or whether further 
drill is required. Tests of this nature have no 
reference to such outside agencies as the principal, 
inspector, etc., but are purely a teaching instru- 
ment similar to examinations but more accurate 
and furnishing comparable data. 


However, a complete system of tests does not 
exist in Canada. Very fortunately, many of the 
best American tests are satisfactory for us in this 
country but only in the power subjects. No doubt 
suitable tests in the content subjects will be de- 
veloped in Canada in the near future. In pass- 
ing, it might be remarked that tests have been 
developed along nearly every conceivable line, 
such as tests for appreciation of poetry, ability in 
music, sewing, athletics, citizenship, hygienic 
habits, etc. As well as tests used by the teacher, 
they may be used for supervisory purposes by 
trained supervisors. 


On the side of inspection, tests are given in 
some schools at or near the beginning and end of 
the school year and the teachers report based on 
the improvement—allowance being made for the 
intelligence of the pupils. Such a method elimin- 
ates many difficulties. Personal vagaries of the 
person making a report as to the teacher’s capa- 
city are eliminated. The steady, quiet, depend- 
able teacher gets her due. reward and is graded 
excellent while the show teacher makes but a 
sorry showing unless she works hard all year. The 
teacher with real personality who produces real 
results is almost sure to have such results reward- 
ed with a good report. 


On the side of mental tests, a very solid, sub- 
stantial position has been reached. The tests do 
give a measure which may be used as a basis for 
vocational guidance—due and considerable atten- 
tion being paid to industry, ambition, health, na- 
tural aptitudes and inclinations, etc. It can be 
predicted with confidence that not one child out 
of 100, of 1.Q. 90 or below will reach Grade XI 
and that not more than 1 out of 5 of 1.Q. 90 to 100 
will reach the same grade; further practically no 
children of I.Q. 90 or below will complete Grade 
VIII before they are 15 years of age, so the I.Q. 
may be of great assistance in grading, always 
bearing in mind that the basis of grading is class 
work usually determined by examinations. (The 
teachers who rant against examinations would, of 
course use them camouflaged so as to deceive 
themselves, only). The I.Q. or more exactly the 
mental age and I.Q. are used for grading in cases 
where examination results leave one in doubt. 


From this, it will be seen that two needs are 
uppermost in the work in educational and mental 
measurements. These are tests suited to our cur- 
riculum, particularly in content subjects and train- 
ed educators in supervisory positions to handle 
such tests. Indications are that city school boards, 
the Department of Education and the University 
School of Education are looking more and more 
for educators with training in the practical use of 
educational and mental tests in supervisory work. 
As soon as this need is supplied, there will, of 
course, be no dearth of satisfactory tests, 
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Editorial 





SCHOCL BILL—GET TOGETHER 


HE suggestion was advanced in last month’s issue 
that the contentious matter of Educational Reform 
be submitted to a non-party commission with a view 
- to arriving at a solution satisfactory to the general 
public, The very fact that the teachers of the province 
have, through their organization, requested such a 
commission, is surely strong evidence of its desirability; 
the time has passed when great industrial or professional 
groups can be legislated without any hearing from one 
status to another. 


E submit herewith a few additional reasons why 

all political parties should combine their counsels 
in the interests of our children and their better education. 
In the first place the minority groups in the Legislature 
are particularly conversant with the industrial and 
commercial world in which such a large proportion of 
our children—including those now attending rural 
schools—will seek their livelihood. Hence these groups 
are fully competent to speak with authority respecting 
preparatory educational training for industry and 
commerce. Secondly these same groups, by reason of 
intimate association with urban dwellers would, pre- 
sumably, be in a more advantageous position than the 
Government to diagnoze the opinion and reaction re- 
specting education of that large and important section 
of the electorate. 


FT would be a blunder to stir up a powerful sentiment 

for educational reform in order to reach the stage 
where radical changes can be “‘put over,” and yet pass 
by the opportunity of cleaning up the mess of “dry 
rot’’ existing in a large proportion of towns and villages. 
Some would go so far as to say that the need of change 
in the towns and villages is as urgent as in the rural 
schools and that no scheme of reform which excludes 
them can be considered sufficiently comprehensive to be 
sound. The suggestion to “try it out”’ first on the rural 
schools and then, if it works, apply the scheme generally 
over the whole province, seems to us to be prima facie 
evidence of lack of faith in the remedy—like putting 
a new salve on the boil on the neck, with a view to 
deciding whether or not it would be safe or wise to 
apply it to the one on the nose. 


cE is not open to question that the towns and villages 
‘suffer from migration of teachers to a degree 
quite inimical to efficiency. Examples galore might 
be cited -to prove that this problem is as pressing here 
as in the rural schools. Here is an example of typical 
cases: (1) An attractive town school of good reputation 
—six rooms—fourteen teachers within four years, 
twelve being in four rooms. 

(2) Town‘ school—seven principals in ten years— 
nineteen grade teachers in six anda half years in six 
(more usually five) rooms. 


OWN and village schools suffer about equally 
with rural districts from disparity in and fluc- 
tuation of financial resources. It is hard to combat 
the assertion that a town or village in a drought area 
is as much a subject for compassion and assistance 
as are the rural districts and that a larger administrative 
unit for taxation purposes would be as beneficial for 
urban as for rural education. Not infrequently during 
the past ten years, the whole school staff of certain 
towns and villages has been given the ‘‘air’’ in order 
that a new-staff might be installed at lower salaries. 
And this process is due for repetition immediately 
two bad years in succession come again. 


GAIN the town and rural districts offer no more 
in the way of remuneration than the rural 
districts. Individual “dickering” for salary is just as 
general. There are few exceptions—towns like Ver- 
milion, Olds and Vegreville—where there is an estab- 
lished schedule of salaries—but the general run of 
salaries is $1,800.00, $1,500.00, $1,000.00, $1,000.00, 
$1,000.00 . with an extra $100.00 for the primary 
teacher of special ability. When a man’s responsibilities 
and worldly experience increase with years, not in- 
frequently—generally, in fact—insurance, business, part- 
nerships, or city positions offer better returns with less 
nervous exhaustion than even the best town positions 
where the staff is treated well by present standards. 
Hence the incessant change in staff, particularly of the 
High School personnel. 


URELY the people of Alberta have no desire to 
be confronted in 1931 with a General Election 
in which the bitterest topic will be the school question 
and all that it involves. There are too many abstract 
and vital considerations, too much inflammable material, 
too much dynamite for such a problem to obtain really 
considerate treatment, or mature, well-balanced, impar- 
tial judgment in the whirl of partisan strife. The 
daily intellectual, moral and spiritual growth of our 
own boys and girls is too precariously involved for 
sound educational reform to be endangered by being 
hashed and re-hashed into a pernicious line of political 
“hot air.” If the minority groups and the electors 
behind them are dissatisfied with a suggested settlement 
to which they are not parties, can it be reasonably 
expected of them not to make political capital out of it 
when the psychological moment arrives. We believe 
that a commission as recommended can be appointed; 
we urge with sincerity that the suggestion is feasible, 
practical and wise; we are convinced that the bodies 
concerned, under these circumstances, would set aside 
extraneous motives and work. with the Government 
in a cause which transcends politics; also that the 
commission could work with sufficient despatch’ to 
prepare a valuable report and series of recommendations 
in time for legislative action at the 1930 session. 


ABOR party friends are asked to note that our 
proof-reader failed to correct the printer’s omis- 

sion of the word “Labor” from the list of parties that 
were recommended for recognition on the Commission 
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to devise ways and means of straightening out the 
tangle of the New School Bill. The last paragraph 
of the editorial in the June issue entitled ‘School 


Bill—Get together,’ should have read: 

“As suggested by our last Annual General Meeting, it would 
go a long way towards solving the ‘foremost problem’ for some 
time to come if a commission were appointed to deal with the 
question, ‘root and branch.’ a commission on which were re- 
presented : e Government, Liberal, LABOR and Conser- 
vative parties; ‘Alberta Trustees’ Association, and the Alliance.’ 


THE EDMONTON NUMBER 

YEAR ago Mr. Elmer Roper of the Edmonton 

_ Public School Board besought the teachers to 
“give the public a lead’’ on education. Again he is 
asking the chance to learn ‘‘from the man on the job.” 
Mr. Roper is right, ““when the teachers are sure of their 
ground and speak with conviction, the public listens 
to them.” There has been a good example of this just 
recently. The question of “double shifting’ the 
Edmonton High Schools to solve the problem of con- 
gestion eame before the Edmonton School Board and 
the parents. The Edmonton High School Teachers’ 
Alliance came out against the proposal in no uncertain 
terms. The Edmonton Journal made very favorable 
comment on the teachers’ stand and we believe that 
many votes have been influenced by this action of the 
teachers. When the issue is clear-cut teachers speak 
plainly; on questions of school curricula and organ- 
ization, however, they are more tentative. We need 
a revised educational philosophy on which to build a 
better secondary school system—teachers know this; 
hence until they can find a satisfactory philosophy they 
refuse to offer mere panaceas. We appreciate Mr. 
Roper’s challenge to the teacher and we assure him 
that the profession is at present striving anxiously 
to obtain that very complete recognition from the 
‘“‘nowers that be” to which we are not only morally en- 
titled but which the very nature of the situation necessi- 
tates should be granted for the sake of practical efficiency 
of the system, present and future. 


NCE more Mr. Shortliffe dashes into the columns 
of this magazine and denounces with vigorous 
strokes what he calls the “intellectual dishonesty”’ of 
the High School pupils of today.’”’ He hastens, however, 
to lay the blame where it belongs,—on the adults. 
The adults of today were the pupils of a decade ago. 
If then, they are dishonest today, either the school 
system of their time was fundamentally at fault or else 
the social environment was too strong for an honest 
system of education to bear fruit. The question for 
today is: Could we, granted an honest purpose in our 
education, guarantee that the young people when they 
get into the world of affairs will be true to their teaching? 
That depends entirely on the extent to which the 
school can command the respect of the community. 


HE article on Technical Education from the pen 

of Mr. C. L. Gibbs is one that every teacher 

and every trustee in Alberta would do well to read. 
At this time when the secondary school system is under 
fire and educators are convincing themselves that 
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A ) PROPER PROCEDURE 


' Representative at the Board to act on opinions of 







vocational education offers a cure for all the evils, it | 
is most opportune that Mr. Gibbs, qualified as he is by | 
years of experience in the Technical School of Edmonton, | 
should come forth and make his confession of faith 
concerning the value and the limitations of technical | 
education. As Mr. Gibbs warns his readers, technical | 
education cannot be made purely vocational; any | 
community which spends millions of dollars in building | 
schools with this in view will just fool itself. The value | 
of a Technical school is pre-vocational just as is that | 
of an academic school. Its greatest function is to 
“relate science and activity to life—to give boys and | 
girls a wide range of experiences, to ‘guide them in their | 
vocational choice,’ and thereby check the haphazard | 
methods of absorbing boys znd girls into the institutions | 
of the work-a-day world.” 


HE general merit of all the articles contributed | 

by all our Edmonton friends is such that, did | 

space permit, editorial comment should be directed | 

to each. We must be content, however, to forego 

our desire and conclude with an expression of heartfelt 

thanks to all who have so wholeheartedly co-operated 

in this the second “Edmonton Number’’—more es- 

pecially to our laymen friends who rose so nobly to the 
occasion. ‘‘Thanks, Edmonton!’’ 


HERE is always a correct procedure for anything, 

a method built up as a result of experience and 
calculated to get the best results. The A.T.A. has 
such a procedure for its members. If you are in 
difficulty with your school board, put the matter at 
once into the hands of the Local Alliance, or if you are 
a member at large, consult the General Secretary; if 
the matter is complicated he will seek the opinion of the 
solicitor. That is what our Secretary and Solicitor are 
for. Don’t first try to settle the thing yourself, then 
when you fail, lay it before the organization. By that 
time you will probably have made so many blunders 
and have complicated the solution so badly that it will 
be difficult to win what in the beginning was a clear case. 
There is another point of procedure that teachers 
should learn and that is how to get their suggestions in 
regard to examinations to Headquarters. Send them 
directly, or through the Local, to the General Secretary. 
He will take the question up with the Provincial Executive 
and communicate the A.T.A. policy on the matter to 
the Alliance Representative on the Examination Board. 
Teachers are constantly telling the A.T.A. Representative 
what is wrong and how it should be attended. The 
answer always is: ‘‘ Put it through the Local, send it on 
to the Provincial Office; the General Secretary will 
inform our Representative Alliance’s decision on the 
matter.” Obviously, it would be ill-advised for the 


individual teachers, which might not necessarily agree 
with the opinion of majority. At present your Repre- 
sentative at the Board is hampered by this carelessness 
and indifference of teachers as to procedure. 
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Music in Education 


Miss M. Bowman, M.A. 





N every side we hear the complaint that the 
high school curriculum is overloaded. The 
overloaded curriculum is made the scapegoat to 
bear the blame for many unsatisfactory conditions 
in our high schools: over-crowding, retarding of 
pupils, unsatisfactory attitudes are all laid at its 
door. In face of this generally accepted belief, 
it may seem futile to suggest that there is at least 
one other subject of study which merits a share of 
a high school student’s time. 

But a change is coming, and we as teachers 
would be wise to prepare for it. Indications are 
plain that music is regaining its place in educa- 
tion, with this difference that, while in the Greek 
scheme of education (of which music formed so 
important a part) the welfare of only the upper 
classes was considered, now music is recognized 
_ as good for the masses, the whole people. Statis- 
tics are available for many cities of the United 
' States where the theory of “‘music for everybody” 
is being tried out. Official reports of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior indicate with increas- 
ing emphasis the growth of music study. In one 
of their bulletins entitled “Recent Advances in 
Instruction in Music,” I find reference to “the 
phenomenal growth of schools of music; a mark- 
ed increase in: the number of people studying 
music.”” The statement is made that a great deal 
of effective music instruction is being given in in- 
strumental classes, averaging about six pupils to 
a class. In one school in New York where violin 
lessons of this type were offered at 25 cents, two 
thousand applications were received in one ses- 
’ sion! And credit for outside study of music, pro- 
perly certified, seems to be a widely accepted 
idea. 

From Toronto comes this information, gleaned 
from the report of the chief inspector to the Board 
of Education of Toronto, January, 1929: Class 
instruction in piano is carried on in 27 public 
schools from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. These classes 
(under selected music teachers, of course) are re- 
ported as being more effective, for beginners 
especially, than individual instruction. There are 
also 60 choirs and 14 orchestras, each conducted 
by a teacher, and using music chosen and provided 
free by the supervisor. 

‘In Germany, since the war, in their efforts at 
reconstruction the men in charge of education 
have insisted that every teacher not only make a 
serious study of music but become a passable per- 
former on some musical instrument. That is a 
regular part of the teacher’s professional prepara- 
tion. Perhaps it is vain to look for such innova- 
tions here yet, but it is surprising how suddenly 
things do happen when they start. If we are to 
deserve consideration as leaders of education we 
must not only know. of the modern tendencies in 
education—which will sooner or later affect us— 
but anticipate them. 


Instances might be multiplied to show the 


widening and-quickening interest in music. In 
Manitoba and in British Columbia credit for music 
is accepted in both normal and matriculation 
courses. In Alberta, where the Department of 
Education offers recognition of accredited outside 


music study only in normal entrance and agricul- 
ture courses, a relatively small proportion of high 
school students avail themselves of the privilege 
of having their musical studies: count for credit. 
Yet an exceptionally high percentage of high 
school graduates become professional musicians. 
For these, at least, a sound training in music is as 
urgent vocationally as English composition, and a 
thousand times more urgent than mathematics. 
This sounds like an unbalanced statement,—but 
the fundamentals of mathematics, order and ac- 
curacy, are implicit in music correctly studied. 


True education is directed toward inward de- 
velopment; true educators direct their energy to 
developing the latent germ of talent of whatever 
sort hidden in everyone. Too often in the past 
these talents have remained buried, and undoubt- 
edly there is a connection between that fact and 
the alarming number of apparently ‘unprofitable 
servants” who pass through our schools. We, as 
teachers, have had neither the time nor the tools 
of knowledge necessary to dig for those talents, 
but if we could be made to believe that a dull 
student can, through music, be trained in concen- 
tration and in constructive habits of study, prob- 
ably we too would become advocates of music. So 
many of our students simply do not know how to 
listen; they have never realized that listening, or 
as we say “paying attention” is partly a conscious 
exclusion of other thoughts. 


Teaching people to listen is part of our job, and 
our opportunity: the habit of really listening and 
concentrating will react to great advantage in 
other studies. The study of music trains in co- 
ordination, control, and concentration. This is 
not a vague, ideal, but a possibility quite within 
our grasp. Current psychological belief tells us 
to expect transfer of training only so far as there 
are identical elements. But in the study of music, 
properly directed, concentration and listening are 
taught and learned consciously. Once the enormous 
economy of concentration is learned, the precious 
secret is applied in the mastery of other things 
the student considers worth while. He has learn- 
ed to study. What do the psychologists tell us 
about the factors of attention in learning? With- 
out focused attention there can not be anything 
but a blurred, indistinct impression. Well, if this 
technic of learning can be developed through 
music, is it not worth while to include music in a 
programme of studies? 


But to make this worth while we shall have to 
discover or develop some teachers big enough, ex- 
perienced enough, to take music in hand and teach 
it for those aims. In the hands of incompetent 
people, no matter how enthusiastic it would be 
worse than a farce. This is certainly not a mat- 
ter for much zeal and little science. Why are 
there so few among us really competent in music? 
Well, “no demand, no supply.” We are simply 
net yet awake to the vital necessity of music in 
our lives—a necessity becoming ever more urgent, 
for, with every turn of the screw of progress, 
pitching our lives in a higher key, there is more 
need of a power of evoking harmony and order. 
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Some aspects of the history of music throw in- 
teresting sidelights on this so-called ‘progress’ of 
civilization. The use of music or its misuse is 
inextricably bound up with the development of 
priestcraft, religion, literature and the inner life 
generally., Even. savages know the power of 
music: though they may have vague ideas of the 
number ten, they know that music makes unison, 
that rhythm binds and concentrates efforts for 
war or peace, offense or propitiation. And the 
history of music parallels the history of the in- 
individual or the race. Music in its higher forms 
intelligence.” Savage music is embodied largely 
in simple rhythms; folk music in melody ; harmony 
comes with maturity of intelligence whether in the 
dividual race; it reflects the grade of the “race- 
requires and exercises intelligence in the creator, 
the performer and the listener. 

Judd says in a brief historical review of music: 
“In Egypt they very early reached the stage of 
employing professional musicians—the common 
people being reduced to the level of mere audi- 
tors.” But musically that expression “mere audi- 
tors’ is very misleading, for creative listeners are 
an integral part of every musical performance. 
The performer himself should be an intelligent 
listener while he plays. 

The social aspect, though, is even more our con- 
cern, as teachers. The encouragement which 
society offers to music depends upon intelligent 
audiences. But intelligent audiences remain a re- 
mote dream until music really enters the home. 
How? Through the school! It should be a con- 
sciously assumed responsibility of ours to teach 
people to listen and to discriminate. Truly, most 
of us think we have enough to do in teaching the 
“subjects” prescribed. But just as truly, music, 
to take its rightful humanizing place in educa- 
tion, must enter the home through the school. We 
really know very little of the homes of our pupils. 
We know a bit more about the half-finished pro- 
ducts which come to us from these homes but, 
frankly, we rarely give a thought to what the 
school (that is WE through the medium of the 
school) could give to these homes. 

This contact within the home-life—or perhaps 
Lhad better say “out-of-school” life—of our pupils 
brings us to a consideration of jazz. Whether 
those homes are the strongholds of jazz or are 
fortresses barred against it—well, do we know? 

I wish we could see a little of our own healthy 
discontent with educational conditions transferred 
to the question of what we are doing musically for 
the next generation. We are, I suggest, at present 
negative in our reaction because we don’t know 
enough about the possibilities music holds for us 
to have any ideals regarding music. What music 
we can enjoy; ourselves, we think of entirely apart 
from school. ~ 

In the Edmonton Public Library is to be found 
a little book entitled ‘What Music Can Do For 
You,” by H. A. Seymour. Among other things it 
discusses the relation of music to health. Docu- 
mented cases are given of cures of physical and 
mental diseases through the use of appropriate 
soothing or rousing music. Of course, the cura- 
tive powers of color and of harmonious sound 
have long been known to medical practitioners, 
but the fact that so little use is made of these 
aids to health is indicative of how we know things 
ahd don’t: bother to make them function in our 


lives, That is waste, and just as foolish as the eco- 
nomic waste of trying to save money by employ- 
ing cheap teachers. 


If, as L. Coffman, President of the University 
of Minnesota, says, “The gravest responsibility of 
education is to produce citizens, not just work- 
ers,” and if “the greatest economic asset is the 
healthy citizen,” then surely any type of study 
conducive to the mental, moral, and physical 
health of the prospective citizen demands the con- 
sideration of educationists. 


Where is the time for a real study of music to 
be found? When we realize that all the R’s and 
a great deal else besides can be acquired right 
from the beginning of a child’s school-life through 
music, no longer shall we need to ask that. At the 
Cornish School in Seattle, a school of music, 
drama, eurythmics and art are teachers imbued 
with the idea of the real function of music in edu- 
cation. The writer visited this school three years 
ago and there learned of children acquiring, all 
through music, a knowledge of numbers, of read- 
ing, of language, of discipline. Mere infants write 
music, dance to it, interpret it in motion or words, 
sing it, read it, live it—because they want to. 
Music really expresses something they feel in their 
lives—they are learning to control their environ- 
ment in a very real sense: they learn to be happy, 
poised, and more important than all else, they 
learn to concentrate and to listen. 


The adolescent years are the years during which 
all should be learning to exercise and control emo- 
tions. Jazz at once and inevitably recurs to one’s 
mind as the expression of what youth wants in 
music—but is that true? If so, why?? Well, 
music, if it is real music, is the reflection of con- 
temporary life; not imitative, but creative. How 
is youth to know real values, when older people 
know so little, or are frantically trying to appear 
young by keeping step with the foibles of youth? 
Youth simply will not stand preaching—not these 
days, at least—but what about our example? 
When the marvellous results described above are 
possible with little children through the avenue 
of music, why do we, if we pretend to be at all 
civilized, allow children to reach adolescence so 
unguided in music? We cannot tell youth that there 
must be a balance between stimulus (that is, emo- 
tion and sense appeal) and control (that is, in- 
tellect). 


Jazz, well played, is “easy to listen to.” It has 
so many “identical elements,” one piece of it 
with another, and these are as insistent. Rhythms 
are after the same pattern, harmonies usually 
easily recognized, and the melody a thin catch- 
phrase repeated with slight variation. Just as a 
foreigner learns the oaths first» and becomes 
familiar with the slang of a language because 
these are the words most emphatically used,. so 
youth picks up jazz, which is the slang of music. 


The “insidious thing’ about jazz (just to illus- 
trate what I said about catch-phrases) is that it is 
imitative, imitative even to the extent of direct 
stealing of honourable themes which are there- 
upon distorted, degraded, and then retailed to a 
public whose artistic sensibilities are either un- 
awakened or dulled,-and who are seeking just 
that something “easy  t oj isten to.” 
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Possibly there is a place for jazz, but that place 
is not the platform of a school assembly hall, mak- 
ing a contribution to the auditory background of 
our pupils just on a par with the commercial calen- 
dars and the ghastly patterns of linoleumns and 
wallpaper which form the visual background of 
their homes. For many of our pupils, even now, 
have no other contacts with music outside of what 
they hear in school. 

And of what does the musical supplement, (the 
music of our school literary society) consist? For 
a very large degree of poor jazz or other cheap 
tawdry noise. Surely, such performances as are 
often heard in our literary society meetings dam- 
age the musical possibilities of the performers in 
making them conplacent and damage a serious 
number of the listeners whose musical taste, un- 
guided at home, is formed by the music so-called, 
heard at school—which is also far too often at- 
tenuated jazz or a “popular” song drummed out 
on an ill-tuned piano. It is really an insult to ask 
people, by which I mean the children under our 
care, to listen to such ill-chosen and half-prepared 
trash. We need someone in each of our schools 
who really knows enough to speak with authority 
when music is to be chosen for school perform- 
ance, and also by virtue of that knowledge, will 
be bold enough to speak wit hauthority to guide 
the efforts of school orchestras and soloists. At 
present even our few willing performers among 
the students lack direction and example; they are 
satisfied with their mediocre performance and 
progress no further, and the audience of poor lit- 
tle half-civilized citizens receive not a glimmer 
of what music ‘is, and what it could do for them. 
Worse than that, they lack the technic of absorb- 
ing good music if it is offered to them; they have- 
n’t learned to listen; they don’t know how to en- 
joy music at all. Instead, they contract the habit 
of half-listening and talking and disturbing their 
neighbors. ‘Their bad manners are confirmed, to 
be carried- out into life as the product of the 
school. 

Music cannot be cheap. It must be valued and 
it must be paid for. Why will people believe that 
any kind of a piano or any cheap cigar-box in the 
shape of a violin is good enough for Charlie or 
Mabel to “learn” on,—quieting their niggardly 
consciences with the idea that some day (when-the 
children can appreciate it!) a better instrument 
will be obtained? Why can’t they realize that 
any instrument which is not sympathetic and sen- 
sitive will be a handicap? Then, too,.why will 


parents. delude themselves into believing that the 
daughter of a neighbor who.has “taken’’ music 
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for some years, or some friend who is in financial 
difficulties and would like to eke out a livelihood 
by turning her music to account, is a suitable 
teacher for just a beginner? Volumes might be 
written on the utter folly—but space forbids. Suf- 
fice it to state that cheap musical instruments and 
cheap musical instruction are expensive at any 
price. 

Another volume might well be written on the 
subject of the folk-music which many of our new- 
Canadians have still vitally with them in their 
homes. Through our ignorance and lack of in. 
terest in it, the foreign-born children in our 
schools, eager to be real Canadians, soon come to 
despise and neglect their own wealth of music, 
which is real music and deserves to be fostered 
and appreciated. The new-Canadians, of what- 
ever stock, will be better Canadians if they do 
keep alive their folk music and lore. This is par- 
ticularly true for that large majority whose con- 
tact with our civilization is on the low commer- 
cial level of employment in cities.. Like the Blue- 
bird of Happiness, real value in life is elusive, and 
sometimes lies nearer home than we think— 
though often we must wander far from home to 
find that out! 


One-word of the work of the world-famous 
orchestra conductor, Dr. Walter Damroch, who 
has almost entirely withdrawn from the conduc- 
torship of the New York Symphony in order to de- 
vote himself to the musical education of Ameri- 
can children by radio. Last year he arranged to 
broadcast three experimental concerts. Two hun- 
dred schools, with their 200,000 pupils, listened 
in. The experiment was such a success and the 
enthusiasm so great that this year her is giving 
twenty-four first-class orchestral concerts ex- 
clusively for radio and at a time of day when 
pupils in schools all over the country are able to 
congregate in their assembly halls for the event. 


Such a possibility strikes me as worth while 
juggling a time-table or lengthening the school 
day to accommodate. Our own Empire Day radio 
programme was a beginning— it at least showed 
what may be done. It could give an impetus to 
music study and stimulate possibly a really work- 
man-like ambition in our embryomic musicians to 
achieve a musical performance worthy of being 
transmitted to all the other schools in the pro- 
vince. We teachers must be quick to see the new 
power of radio in education. Especially is it in- 
valuable in applied music, and music, we know, 
“is one of the institutions which go to make up 
civilization.” 





GRADE I ARITHMETIC 

N last year’s July-August number of this ma- 

gazine a report was given on the standing of a 

Garneau Grade I class.' On June 13th Miss Croz- 

ier gave this same test to her present double-shift 

Grade I pupils. Although not reported in the 

same form as last year, the results of this test are 
here summarized. 


The sixty-five pupils are divided into two groups, 
A and B, the thirty-three pupils of the former 
being superior in intellectual attainment to the 
thirty-five of group B. 

The 128 combinations and separations were pre- 


sented to each pupil on a mimeographed sheet of 
foolscap size. Fifteen minutes were allowed for 


the completion of the assignment. Group A com- 
pleted the task in an average time allotment of 12 
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minutes, with an average of 103 correct answers. 
For group B the average time was 13 minutes and 
the average number of correct responses was 88. 

Sections B to H of the test contain forty-five 
different items, and these were presented exactly 
as detailed in the report for 1927-28. The A sec- 
tion of the class tested recently had on the aver- 
age 32.5 correct responses; the B section had 18.5. 
Unfortunately the report does not reccrd separate- 
ly the scores on each section of the test. 

In spite of varying conditions under which the 
test may be given in different schools, the above 
data may serve as a point of departure in making 
class comparisons. 


Grade II Arithmetic 


The three informal tests reproduced below were 
given recently to four Grade II classes in: the 
Garneau and Eastwood schools of Edmonton. A 
summary of results is given for the use of Grade 
II teachers. 

Tests I and II were given to the two Garneau 
classes on June 7th and to the two Eastwood 
classes on June llth. Approximately fifteen 
minutes intervened between the conclusion of Test 
I and the beginning of Test II, this interval being 
devoted to other school work. Test III was given 
in Garneau on June 11th and in Eastwood on June 
12th. Tests I and II followed the regular class 
work in arithmetic for the given day. 

Each test was presented individually in mimeo- 
graphed form on sheets of foolscap size. The times 
allowed for the tests were as follows: Test I, 5 
minutes; Test II, 64 minutes; Test III, 20 minutes. 
For each test the instructions to the pupils were, 
“‘Work as many of these questions as you can, but, 
try to get them done without mistakes.” In Test 
III the pupils were asked to write their answers 
on the lines following the questions, and nothing 
was said to them about writing solutions. 


Test I 


9 6 8 5 7 8 
--4 7 --3 9 --3 9 
7 8 5 11 18 16 
--2 --6 8 --6 --9 —7 
14 13 9 5 11 15 
--8 --6 6 7 --4 --8 
17 22 18 7 75 45 
--9 --4 -717 4 8 -5 
58 30 3 9 59 62 
-7 --6 7 9 --9 --0 
8 9 60 56 7 6 
4 2 --9 --6 9 d 
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Test II 

3 4 2 4 6 8 

7 6 9 9 3 Z 

6 7 6 4 2 3 

2 2 5 3 5 1 

25 38 42 24 35 52 

e 7 6 9 6 7 

6 2 4 2 5 2 

5 1 8 4 7 9 

4 5 2 5 4 0 

45 52 62 37 53 25 

1 8 5 6 3 5 

5 2 4 5 2 3 

6 7 Joerg 7 6 

8 9 2 3 9 4 

23 61 48 65 78 55 

3 7 9 3 4 6 

6 2 1 7 6 4 

5 9 5 9 5 9 

7 6 7 8 9 2 

46 36 41 56 23 84 

Test III 

1. What would 6 quarts of milk cost at 10 cents 
S QUOg Bor ihe noone merich |) CMR VCs. 
2. How many pints are there in 8 quarts? 
3. How many apples are there in 24 dozen?..... 
4. How many cones at 5 cents each can you buy 
Wie OU CUMts (cn stark * Ste 
5. How many days are there in 4 weeks?....... 
6. How many minutes are there in 14 hours ?.......... 
7. What change would I get from 25 cents after 
buying 3 pencils at 6 cents each ?_w " 
8. How many inches are there in 24 feet? 
9. If there were 14 dozen oranges in a bag and 5 


of them were taken, how many were left?......... 
10. If 3 hats cost $12, what would 5 hats cost ?_..... 
11. A boy has 18 cents. How much more does he 
need to buy a ball that costs 25 cents ?_... 
12. A girl bought 3 books at 20 cents each, and 3 
pencils at 5 cents each. How much money did 
shecmpen@? icycacw dace, 
13. How many minutes are there from 9 o’clock 
until bbwt@leck 22 nu Sip rene 
14. What would 1 gallon of oil cost, if 1 quart 
Comte celens 2b. nce eee Ube esi in 
15. If 2 pencils cost 5 cents, how many can I buy 
with 26:.déslts ? sescs5u2mcaldass 
16. If 2 chairs cost $14, what would 4 dozen 
CRAIG, sick et thie her cmenractiets 
17. Jack had 20 marbles. He won 6 and lost 9. 
How many did he have them ? oo. eeeeecccssssseee 
18. Which is greater, 4 of 16 or # of 12? 


Summary of Results 
Test I 

129 pupils. 

4,358 attempts—4,078 correct answers. 

Average accuracy, 94%; average number at- 
tempted, 34. 

Class variations: Maximum—38 attempted, 36 
correct; minimum—29 attempted, 26 correct. 
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Frequency Distribution: 
Correct Responses No. of Pupils 
0 


7-12 3 
13-18 16 
19-24 12 
25-30 21 
31-36 17 
37-42 60 

129 
Test Il 


129 pupils. 

2,474 attempts—2,083 correct answers. 

Average accuracy, 84%; average number at- 
tempted, 19.1. 

Class variations: Maximum—23 attempted, 20 
correct ; minimum—16.4 attempted, 13.4 correct. 

Frequency Distribution : 

Correct Responses No. of Pupils 
0 4 


1- 4 2 
5- 8 10 
9-12 17 
13-16 28 
17-20 28 
21-24 40 

129 

Test III 


130 pupils. 

1,860 attempts—835 correct solutions. 

Average accuracy, 45%; average number at- 
tempted, 14.3. 

Class variations: Maximum—18 attempted, 9.2 
correct; minimum—10 attempted, 4.6 correct. 

Working time of best pupils in two classes: 6, 
7, 8, 8, 81/2, 81/2, 9, 91/2, 10 1/2, 10 1/2, 11, 
11, 11 1/2,:111/2, 11 1/2, 11 1/2, 12 minutes. In 
these two classes 57 of the 73 pupils completed the 
test in less than 15 minutes. 

Frequency Distribution : 


Correct Responses No. of Pupils 
9 


v 

1- 3 31 
4- 6 41 
7- 9 29 
10-12 12 
13-15 9 
16-18 5 
130 


Success on separate problems was as follows: 
Problem Successes Failures 


1 99 
2 63 66 
3 68 57 
4 85 33 
5 81 47 
6 33 86 
7 32 85 
8 20 89 
9 51 60 
10 20 87 
11 75 32 
12 24 78 
13 32 61 
14 28 52 


15 88 50 
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16 20 47 
17 44 34 
18 22 43 
835 1025 


Grade II teachers who use the above material 
in testing their classes are invited to send the test 
results to the General Secretary. Kindly state in 
reporting whether tests were presented in typed 
or written form. 


RESULTS OF SPELLING TEST 
By C. Willis, M.A., D. Paed. 


The request for assistance made by the Alliance 
Research Bureau in standardizing the Morrison- 
McCall spelling tests for Alberta children was very 
gratifying; the results of tests sent for over 2,000 
children. Further while it was asked for Grade 
III to VUI only, some people were sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to send results in from Grade II and 
Grades IX, X and XI. Such enthusiasm augurs 
well for future work along this line. 

Particular thanks must be given to those who 
sent in results from schools with only a few pupils 
in each grade as this made the standards repre- 
sentative—also to one or two who sent in results 
from Ukrainian schools. 

The following table shows the total number of 
cases in this study, the median or average scores 
obtained and the standard set for American 
schools: 

Grades 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
No. of cases 34 341 360 308 3882 296 300 
“a ebjei 15.3 25.8 31.1 35.5 40.8 45.2 48 

standard 11 18 6 24, 6805 85); )489,, -42 

The American standards are derived from about 
8,000 pupils per grade. It will be noticed that 
Grade VIII in the Alberta schools is 22 words 
ahead of Grade III and in the American schools 24 
words.. The progress made per grade is about the 
same in both cases after Grade III but the Alberta 
pupils are consistently ahead of the American 
scores by about one grade, rather more in the 
higher grades. 

In view of the fact that Alberta standards are 
now known for this test, it will be possible to give 
a teacher who wishes to find out how his class 
stands in spelling or who wishes to size up the 
situation in a new school, a sample of the test with 
standards determined. 


Teachers who put this test on their own class 
may figure the class average and compare it with 


the standards obtained. The results are so en-° 


couraging that the committee will look forward 
to an extension of this work in the fall term. 
Thanks are extended to those who gave their as- 
sistance. 


VICTORIA CAFE 


10083 Jasper Ave., Edmonton Next to Bank of Montreal 


Private Booths for Ladies 
Open Day and Night 


Nothing but Very Best Quality and Service 


THE CHEF IS THE PROPRIETOR 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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What Shall We Teach? 


Rev. Txos. H. Mircuetz, D.D. 





HAT shall we teach? The answer is simple. 

We should teach the children how to make 
a living and how to live. That is to say our 
knowledge should be two-fold. -It should be both 
specialized and cultural. It should fit us for our 
calling, and it should acquaint us with the sum- 
mit facts of culture. This is a big order. Let us 
look at it. 

The average child goes no further than the pub- 
lic school. Therefore if he is to get a real voca- 
tional knowledge it can hardly be given too soon. 
Dr. Foght in his report of the Saskatchewan Sur- 
vey, recommends pre-vocational courses for chil- 
dren as young as those in the fifth grade. He be- 
lieves that the entire curriculum, both in elemen- 
tary and in secondary schools, should be shot 
through and through with occupational informa- 
tion. 

But the teaching of a child how to live is more 
important than teaching how to make a living. 
To begin with, a knowledge of the laws of health 
is necessary. A commencement has been made in 
this regard but only a commencement. The prac- 
tice of keeping children five hours in school, by 
day, and of demanding two or three hours of 
home-work, in addition, by night, militates against 
the good that might accrue from the theoretical 
instruction. The same may be said in regard to 
final examinations. These are not in the interests 
of the child’s health. They are not even a fair 
test of a child’s fitness for promotion. Who can 
be so fitted as the teacher to determine, on the 
basis of the whole year’s work, what children are 
ready for a higher grade? 

The cultural ideas to be taught are three—the 
true, the good and the beautiful. What is truth? 
I suppose it is the sum of all the relations existing 
among the facts of life. If a child is to succeed 
in apprehending these relations he must. be taught 
to think. Who will contend that this can be done 
in the average school today? The “stuffing pro- 
cess’ is too much in evidence. A recent writer 
tells us that, roughly speaking, there are two 
kinds of life: one is the brush-pile life and the 
other the big-tree life. It would seem that there 
are too many piles of twigs and branches. For 
this the teacher is not to blame. The children of 
the form must “‘pass,’’ or down comes the reputa- 
tion of the teacher. 

Consider the second cultural idea—that of good- 
ness. Our civilization is lacking here. We have 
made progress in material and in mental things; 
we have halted in the moral realm: the progress 
has not been proportional. As a result, our demo- 
cracy is lop-sided. What is the use of making our 
children clever if we do not make them good? 
Can this ever be done so well as during the pre- 
adolescent years when the social instincts that find 
expression in group-games and in team-play have 
just begun to expand? A great scholar has re- 
cently expressed the conviction that if as much 
attention had been paid in recent years to social 
science as to the natural sciences, the Great War, 
in all probability, would never have occurred. The 
aim of the public school, as Prof. Coe has told us 
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recently, -is not to teach the children the philo- 
sophy of getting on, but rather the art of living 
together. 

There remains the idea of beauty. This old 
world in which we live has been berated by many 
faiths. It has been given over to sin, Satan and 
death. But-the greatest teacher the race has seen 
saw beauty in it. “Consider,” said he, ‘‘the lilies 
of the field, how they grow.” There is a higher 
kind of beauty, however, than that of nature. It 
is the beauty of the good, made perfect. Some- 
one has said that the human personality should 
have truth for its foundation, goodness for its 
superstructure, and beauty for its tower. I prefer 
to think that beauty should permeate the whole 
life-product. What a privilege to be able to open 
the eyes of little children to all the forms of beauty 
round about them! To Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, 
the primrose was merely a little flower: 

“The primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 
To Tennyson it was a symbol with a function 
apostolic : 
‘Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

Does all this seem too idealistic! Well, where 
shall we get to without ideals? ‘‘Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” 


Gone Study 


Mary R. Crawrorp, B.A. 





THE Calgary Albertan, in. an article entitled 
“Piling it on to the Young Folks,” which was 
published in the June issue of this magazine, finds 
in the homework imposed upon the high school 
pupils the novel explanation for what is popularly 
known as the revolt of youth. The writer paints 
a pitiable picture of children “‘turning sickly and 
fragile by being denied opportunities for healthful 
recreation’ —of young girls handicapped socially 
because “they can’t dance decently, or play even 
a fair game of bridge, or appreciate good music” 
all because they are so overburdened with home- 
work that they haven’t time to learn. Pathetic, if 
true. But let me reassure the sympathetic writer. 
If youth is in revolt today it is owing to quite other 
causes for the homework is simply not being done. 
Times have changed since the day when chil- 
dren gathered about the dining-room table after 
the evening mea] had been cleared away and ap- 
plied themselves to their books while father and 
mother sat by with newspaper and knitting, keep- 
ing a gentle but firm control over proceedings, 
and sending the young people off to bed at an 
early hour. Today, the parents are playing tennis 
or golf, at the club, or sharing in the work re- 
quired to keep going the multiplicity of organiza- 
tions of our modern society—almost anywhere but 
at home. Some parents, it is true, are with their 
families in the evenings. Others have developed 
in their children such a degree of self-control that 
they can sit quietly at home and do their work 
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while their elders are elsewhere—a_ notable 
achievement. But these two classes are in the 
minority; for the most part, “like father, like 
son” holds true. The “teen” age also have their 
clubs and varied social activities. You have only 
to walk down the corridors of one of our large 
high schools and listen to the casual conversation 
of the pupils (which they make no attempt to sup- 
press) to inform yourself that outside of the class- 
room life is for them a giddy whirl. Since it is 
more difficult for young people to keep things in 
their proper place than for their elders, a school 
today becomes merely a boring gap between eve- 
nings. Social activities hold the foremost place in 
consciousness with the result that many, while 
physically present in the classroom are in spirit, 
far beyond the academic walls. 

The present high school course was drafted on 
the assumption of a five-hour school day and a 
two-hour home study period. No one closely con- 
nected with it would pretend that it means less. 
Moreover, and this is important, it was devised for 
students. The course was introduced six years 
ago. Since then, our high school attendance has 
increased out of all proportion to the general in- 
crease in population. As secondary education has 
grown in popularity the quality of the average 
student has deteriorated. The result is: we have 
schools filled with young people, a large percent- 
age of whom lack either the mental equipment, or 
inclination—or both—for academic life requisite 
for success in schools where the course prescribed 
is for people who are students. In a classroom 
where are assembled alike the clever and interest- 
ed, the dull and the indifferent, much time is 
spent in futile attempts to make the unwilling and 
the incapable learn. This means that the time of 
the serious student is wasted and he is obliged 
to spend long hours at home to make up for the 
deficiency. Those, if any, are the pupils who are 
doing too much home study—the few students. 

And what of the others? They consider home 
work the bane of their existence. The teacher as- 
signs work to be done. The following day, since 
the progress of the pupils depends on it, a check- 
up is made. Anticipating this, the boys and girls 
scramble about wildly to avoid being caught. They 
dash through one assignment after another care- 
less of the requirements of neatness, accuracy and 
good expression. What they do not accomplish of 
themselves they copy from friends. All sorts of 
bad habits are formed. The sole aim is to get 
enough done to avoid detention at four o’clock, 
and then hurry off to more attractive enjoyments. 
This can scarcely be called education: it is mere- 
ly keeping ahead of the game with the minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 

In recent years, new factors have been intro- 
duced which complicate the problem still further. 
To quote again from the Calgary Albertan, “yearly, 
or at shorter intervals, well-meaning men and 
women gathered and discovered something that 
school boys and school girls should have been 
learning and weren’t. Accordingly, they used 
their influence to have it added to the already 
over-crowded curriculum.” Precisely, nor have 
they stopped at the curriculum. Extra curricular 
activities have been added to the functions of the 
school in the form students’ unions, athletic, de- 
bating, dramatic, skating, rifle and glee clubs. Out- 
side bodies have also taken a hand providing or- 


ganization for Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and Young 
Peoples’ Societies of the churches. At.the point 
where the public-spirited citizen desists, the parent 
takes it up and music, dancing and bridge are 
added—all as a necessary part of “teen-age” 
training. Perhaps they are all right. Certainly, 
no one would hesitate for a moment to agree that 
the school age is the best time to develop in boys 
and girls their talent for music. It is equally true 
that a boy of sixteen can reduce his golf score to 
the eighties far more easily than can his aged 
parent. But if all these things must be learned 
at the same time; if the young people must come 
out socially while they are still in school; if they 
must test the value and interest for themselves of 
all the activities of our complex society; if these 
things are an essential part of the education of a 
high school boy or girl, then must time be found 
to do them properly: otherwise the young people 
will work well only at the things that happen to 
capture their fancy—rarely their academic work 
—to the neglect of others. One example will serve 
to illustrate the point. A girl who attended high 
school last year was a member of two dramatic 
clubs and took a leading part in plays; she taught 
music and was preparing for an examination in 
music. At the same time she was learning figure 
skating and attempting a heavy course in Grade 
XII. There simply aren’t enough hours in the day 
to do all of those things well. 

Such is the situation; but where lies the 
remedy? Should the course be reduced? Doubt- 
less the quantity of work prescribed in some sub- 
jects could be lessened without seriously impair- 
ing the quality of the academic achievement re- 
quired. The Department of Education has a com- 
mittee at work investigating this question now and 
it is expected that some improvement will result. 
There is little likelihood, however, that the change 
made will eliminate the necessity of home study. 
Such a change would result in a serious lowering 
of the standard required for entrance to the 
normal schools and the university. 

Another possibility is to lengthen the school 
day by two hours so that work assigned to the 
pupils could be done at school under supervision. 
This might be done by reducing the noon recess 
to one-half hour and continuing the afternoon ses- 
sion to four-thirty. - This system is followed in 
many secondary schools in the large centres of 
Canada and the United States. It should be noted, 
however, that where this is the practice, the ad- 
ditional time is devoted to extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Should we decide to extend the teaching day, 
then extra-curricular activities would be practical- 
ly eliminated, a retrograde step if the opinion of 
leading educationists counts for anything. 

In this connection another point demands con- 
sideration. The psychologists used to tell us that 
the curve of mental fatigue in school children 
showed a rapid decline after about two hours of 
work, that it came back after a good rest at noon 
but declined again in the afternoon and that the 
point of inefficiency was reached sooner in the 
second session of the day. Recent experiment has 
led to a modification of this theory. It is claimed 
now that the duration of mental efficiency depends 
entirely on motivation; that is to say, there is 
practically no such thing as mental fatigue. If a 
student is interested he can continue efficiently at 
mental work for several hours. It doesn’t really 
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Teachers Wanted 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Requires three teachers for its 
Commercial Departments. 





SALARY SCHEDULE 


Graduates holding Degree in | 
Commerce, Commercial Special- 
ist Certificate or Chartered Ac- 
countant Diploma—$2,100 to 
$3,300; University Graduates 
without the above Certificates 
and Commercial Specialists with- 
out Degrees—$1,900 to $3,100; 
Non-Graduates and Non-Special- 
ists—$1,700 to $2,900. 
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MORTONS, Ltd 
Exclusive Ladies Gowns 


10311 JASPER AVE. EDMONTON 





VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
Geo. J. Bryan, B.A. LL.B. 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
iance, Inc. 





Fur Coats 


SUPERIOR QUALITY at very reason- 


oe Ss able price. Wedo expert FUR RE- 
hon, SO MODELING. See us about easy 
L payment plan. 


KRAFT 


THE 


FURRIER 


up to and including June 29th. PHONE 6514 LIMITED 
Address: DR. W. S. HAMILTON ESTABLISHED 1908 
eee _ Ae 222 8th Ave. W CALGARY 
: Evenings by Appointment ve. W. 
Supeaietentinnt of Copoals, 400 Tegler Building Edmnoton 


Civic Block, Edmonton 











CHARLES DICKENS 

HEN a boy, studied the Gurney System of 

Shorthand during spare moments while 
studying law and serving as office boy with a 
Gray’s Inn solicitor. While still a boy he acted 
as reporter in various London Police Courts, and 
when less than eighteen years of age he “entered 
the gallery’? of the House of Commons as ver- 
batim reporter to “The True Sun.” Dickens was 
then one of the most rapid and accurate parlia- 
mentary reporters in London. He tells of taking 
a campaign speech by Lord Russell in the castle 
yard at Exeter during a rain storm, with his com- 
panions holding his handkerchief by its corners 
over his note book, as he stood writing amidst a 
jam of ruffians. This was nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

About this time Isaac Pitman studied the Taylor 
System of Shorthand and in 1873 drew up a 
manual of this system. In 1840 Pitman issued a 
book entitled ‘“‘Phonography,” and his brother 
Benn Pitman introduced ‘“Pitmanic’” Shorthand 
into the United States where a number of Pitmanic 
systems have since been published. 

As time passes publishers of shorthand systems 
are frequently issuing ‘“‘revised”’ editions with add- 
ed “rules” and exceptions, until the modern sys- 
tems have become very complicated and confus- 
ing. This practice, of course, renders all previous 
editions “out of date” and counteracts the business 
of the second-hand book dealer. Schools that sell 


large quantities of text books at a good profit see 
an advantage in the revision idea. One concern 
publishes a booklet of over 55 solid pages 4x6 
inches, set closely, giving the rules of their sys- 
tem “in a nutshell.” We do not believe that 
Dickens studied any such complicated and confus- 
ing shorthand as students are compelled to at- 
tempt to master today. 

But the great difficulty in modern Pitmanic 
shorthand lies in the vowelizing scheme, for the 
Pitmanic alphabet of consonants is excelent and 
superior to that of any of the so-calle ‘igh 1t-line”’ 
systems. For many years a mastert:ach'; er and 
reporter has been preparing and persding =a sim- 
plified vowelizing arrangement witl the it dea of 
saving from one-third to one-half of:he time and 
effort required to master the theoryand def'velop 
speed in shorthand. Many teacherswouldie profit 
by studying this system by mail, andthey “should 
advise their advanced pupils of sane. “Many a 
small town or country teacher coulc ‘organize a 
class and produce splendid results and profits in 
this new simplified, vowel-keyed shorthand. 

The publishers have made the correspondence 
and personal tuition in their system available for 
Alberta solely through the Elston Business Col- 
lege, Second Floor, Adams Block, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. The system will be available only to those 
who desire to study it and is not being placed in 
book stores. Further particulars free upon re- 
quest to above address. 
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matter what you call it, the curve of menial 
fatigue, or the curve of boredom. The fact of 
physical fatigue remains. When this factor enters 
as it does after two hours at a desk, the interest 
of the pupil tends to wane and mental efficiency 
declines accordingly. It is for this reason that the 
five-hour school day has been in general practice. 
It is based on long experience and should not be 
lightly discarded. 

So the problem still remains unsolved. How- 
ever, we refuse to be impaled on the horns of the 
dilemma. The present unit system of high school 
education provides a remedy. If the school day 
cannot be prolonged, if the social environment can- 
not be changed, then the only thing to do is to 
continue pupils longer at school. Parents at fifty 
today are as young in spirit as their parents were 
at thirty; why not extend youth for the children? 
They have all the time there is. The practice of 
spending four years at high school, three years to 
complete normal entrance or junior matriculation 
with an additional vear for Grade XII is not neces- 
sarily infallible. Undeniably, to postpone the en- 
trance of students into the university and the nor- 
mal schools for a year would be an excellent thing 
for those institutions. There are some wise parents 
who are making that arrangement for their chil- 
dren now, but the number is small. The average 
pupil is attempting eight or nine units with the 
deplorable result that he shuffles through about 
five in an undistinguished sort of way. Would it 
not be well to have it understood that five or six 
is all he is to attempt. and to organize the schools 
accordingly? The state wiil provide an extra 
year of tuition: the parent, food, clothing and 
shelter. Would anyone have the temerity in face 
of the increasing expenditure on tobacco. shows 
and new models, to suggest that we can’t afford 
it? 

The question now arises: How would this react 
on the pupils? To serious students it would offer 
merely some relief, nothing but a separate course 
for them will be an adequate solution. In the case 
of the great mass of pupils, the result would de- 
pend on the parents. If they would co-cperate to 
the extent of seeing that their children get the 
necessary amount of exercise and sleep, and that 
their leisure time is spent wisely, then conditions 
would be greatiy improved. If they did not, then 
it would only be one more restraint removed from 
the young people. Thev would probably be up 
until lafut hours every night and would come to 
school 9) eva more mentally fagged than they do 
today. W2l, there are limits beyond which even 
an edi gication! svstem cannot go in an attempt to 
compensate or the deficiencies in home discipline. 


Ghe Wucational Conference 
Mrs. i. T Bisnop, B.A., Edmonton School Board 


HE Fourth Triennial Conference of the Na- 

tional Council of Education took place in 
Victoria, B. C., April 5th to 7th, and in Van- 
couver, April 8th to 15th, 1929. The growth of 
the conference is indicated by the fact that while 
the first conference which was held in Winnipeg 
in 1919 lasted only three days, the present con- 
ference lasted eleven days. The attendance was 


remarkable. Monday, afternoon and evening 
sessions held in the Vancouver theatre were 
crowded to capacity, not to mention the noon ses- 
sions held for the benefit of those employed dur- 
ing the day in the down-town sections. 

The programme was designed to approach 
Adult Education from a new angle, as an integral 
part of the great educational process. The con- 
ference endeavored to demonstrate that what is 
generally termed Adult Education is Education 
rightly conceived; all else is but a prelude: 
no scheme of education can serve its time and 
generation which omits any factor or stage either 
of life or knowledge. It must concern itself with 
man at work and at play and help him formulate 
the environment in which his life is lived. No 
system of education, concerning solely school and 
college years can achieve its purpose in the face 
of the devastating influence which the forces of 
modern science and progress, so-called, provide 
for our present-day enlightenment and pleasure. 
Modern machinery which is steadily displacing 
man-power in the production of man’s material 
needs is producing an ever increasing number of 
leisure hours which, in general, have been or are 
being capitalized for commercial ends. The whole 
destiny of man may be said to depend on the em- 
ployment of leisure. It is the way in which the 
hours of freedom are spent that determines, as 
much as war or labor, the morale of a nation —it 
raises or lowers; it replenishes or exhausts. 

The conference dealt with six main subjects: 
(1) Literature; (2) The Cinema; (3) Music and 
the Drama; (4) The Radio; (5) Organized Play, 
Recreation, Hobbies, and Handicrafts; (6) 
Health—all of which subjects (in relation to lei- 
sure) were attractively dealt with by means of 
moving pictures especially prepared for the con- 
ference. Great Britain and. France, as the 
“other countries’ of Canada were represented; 
the younger nations—Australia and New Zea- 
land; the oldest civilizations—India and Japan 
and Post-War Europe—lItaly, Germany, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The educational systems of Australia and New 
Zealand differ very considerably from those of 
Canada. There, co-education is practically un- 
known, while in both dominions the administra- 
tion is much more centralized and controlled by 
the Department of Education through a very 
limited number of School Boards. The exchange 
of opinions and ideas therefore was of great in- 
terest and advantage to the conference. Hitherto, 
to a great extent, we have ignored the learning 
and philosophy of the East but the Council is of 
the opinion that we can no longer afford to do so. 
For its peace of mind, western civilization needs 
to re-learn the lesson of the ancient Indian sages: 
“Covet not, do not nourish the longing for an 
acquisition which is solely for thee, for the 
supreme Lord dwells in the all and therefore have 
thy joy in Him through the sacrifice of self.” 
“Outside is the assembly of stars’? was the mes- 
sage that Tagore travelled half way round the 
world to deliver. In the high speed at which we 
live today, we have forgotten the joys of con- 
templation. 

In Italy, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia great 
progress has been made in education since the 
War, particularly in the field of sport, organized 
recreation, and physical training. Germany’s na- 
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VACATION 
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tional crusade through its “Youth Movement” 
aiming to bring health to its young people, has 
already proven of great worth in the physical 
stabilization of the generations which suffered 
from the effects of privation due to the Great 
War. Let all the people play instead of looking 
at play. Let us have unprofessional sport for 
adults, not for competition or honors but for the 
joy of it—back to simplicity and the joy of life. 


Conspicious by its absence was representation 
from the United States. The Vancouver Star has 
this to say about it: 

But the United States did not receive a card, 
and this was a matter of comment during the 
week. The reason was simple. Had the confer- 
ence been held in Australia or South Africa the 
United States might very properly have been re- 
quested to send delegates,~but Canada already 
knows all the United States has to teach it about 
the use, or misuse, of leisure hours. Moreover, 
Canada is a little disposed to resent certain con- 
tributions to the recreational life of its people 
that find their way across the border. It likes 
neither the imposition of the ideals set up by 
Hollywood nor the flood of trashy and salacious 
literature poured into its news-stands by the mer- 
anery publishing houses of Chicago and New 

ork. 


The first matter introduced at the conference 
in Vancouver was “an illustrated analysis of a 
well known Vancouver news-stand” devised by 
the Executive Secretary, Major Ney. The covers 
only of the magazines were shown. They were all 
low-class American publications. The picture was 
a true one, but this method of dealing with a very 
obvious evil seemed particularly unfortunate, 
especially at the beginning of the conference 
when curiosity and interest was at its highest 
point. Someone must have blundered—I am 
quite sure that the conference was entirely out of 
sympathy with this attitude toward the United 
States which has contributed so much that is valu- 
able to the life of Canada. 


Three women were given a prominent place in 
the conference. Mrs. R. F. MacWilliams of Win- 
nipeg acted as the chairman at the opening ses- 
sion. Her clear voice penetrated to all parts of 
the auditorium. Dr. Winnifred Cullis, Professor 
of Physiology in the University of London, Eng- 
land, spoke on “Speed and Noise and Its Rela- 
tion to Health” and Mrs. A. P. Plumptre, member 
of the Board of Education of Toronto led the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘A Canadian Boys’ and Girls” Maga- 


zine.” 


The tnest dramatic speaker at the conference 
was Sir Rabindranath Tagore, poet and philo- 
sopher, a prince in his own land and an apostle of 
world peace. Born in Calcutta in 1861, he went 
as a young man to manage his father’s estate in 
the country where, in the quiet and seclusion, he 
began to write. In 1912 he made his first visit 
to England and at about the same time the first 
English translation of his works appeared. In 
1913 he was the winner of the Nobel prize for 
literature. He has also set to music a great num- 
ber of his poems and songs, some of them so 
popular that bullock drivers sing them to the 
creaking of their carts. So great was the interest 
in the first appearance in Vancouver. of the East 
Indian mystic that thousands failed to gain ad- 
mission to hear him. His appearance was most 
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impressive—a venerable figure in flowing robes 
bearing a striking resemblance to the nursery pic- 
ture we recall of ““Moses Bringing Down the Ten 
Commandments” — “This was he whom the 
multitude had come out for to see.” Presently, 
he began to speak in a high-pitched: voice, which 
in spite of its small volume, evidenced a pene- 
trating quality. On three different occasions he 
appeared on the platform, speaking on “The 
Philosophy of Leisure,” the “Meaning of Art,” 
and “The Teaching of Religion.” His addresses 
were difficult to follow, obscure but yet fascin- 
ating: for example “In the Upanishads it is said 
in a parable that there were two birds sitting on 
the same bough, one of which feeds and the other 
looks on. This is the imagery of the infinite 
being with the finite self. The delight of the bird 
which looks on is great for it is a pure and a free 
delight. There are both these birds in man him- 
self—one busy with its needs and the other with 
its joy of vision. The latter reveals its presence 
in art, which represents the good, not the beauti- 
ful but the real, the manifest.’’ As a social pro- 
gressive, Sir Rabindranath Tagore has exercised 
a great influence on social reform in India. 
Breaking away from the Hindu tradition he op- 
poses caste or sudra, holding what he calls the 
sudra habit to be the chief of India’s manacles. 
He turns his powerful irony upon the evils of 
child marriage. Essentially this great Indian be- 
longs to the order of the spiritual men of all ages. 
He comes as a preacher of international good- 
will, of the doctrine of Santiniketan, “The Abode 
of Peace.” 


The most interesting speaker at the conference 
was Sir Charles Grant Robertson who spoke on 
“Leisure and the Drama.” He held the audience 
spell-bound by the keenness of his mind, his sense 
of humor and his overwhelming kindliness. Speak- 
ing of the drama he urged the necessity of a Na- 
tional Theatre supported by the public and carry- 
ing an admittance charge so low that none who 
really cared to attend would be debarred. At 
such a theatre the very best of our national drama 
could be presented and a public educated to ap- 
preciate it. He told of the “Old Vic” where all 
the plays of Shakespeare have been presented 
during the past twelve months; and others be- 
sides, at popular prices, meeting with tremendous 
success. At the Lyric-Hammersmith, the plays of 
Goldsmith, Sheridan and others are meeting with 
a hearty reception. Sir Charles who is Principal 
of Birmingham University and a noted author has 
a keen sense of humor. When he appeared on 
the platform his appearance was that of a typical 
college professor and his audience anticipated a 
heavy intellectual treatise on “Leisure and the 
Drama,” but soon his hearers were laughing up- 
roariously. Then suddenly becoming. serious, he 
drove home his points in an exceedingly vivid and 
forceful manner. His address on “Foreign Films” 
was equally interesting. He was conceded to be 
the best speaker of the conference. 


Ernest Raymond, author of “Through Literature 
to Life,” ‘‘Tell England” and many other novels, 
ascribes his own success as a writer to a certain 
schoolmaster cailed Elam who was hopeless ac- 
cording to ordinary standards but who somehow 
managed to instil his own spirit into his pupils. A 
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large percentage of them became famous as writ- 
ers. He urged that more latitude be given to pupils 
and teachers in the study of literature—less of 
through literature to examinations and degrees 
and more of through literature to life: less uni- 
formity of style and more development of the 
emotions. 

With the same sure serenity and friendliness 
that marks his writings, the beloved author of 
“Tell England,” addressed a large audience at a 
recent Sunday evening service in Wesley Church. 


Mr. Raymond brought a fourfold message for 
living. “Education,” he said, “is simply the art 
of living well.” Therefore he urged that, first 
of all, everything we do should be done well for 
its own sake. Praise, Mr. Raymond declared, is 
of course good. But even without praise a thing 
nobly done justifies itself and brings its own re- 
ward and satisfaction. 

“Generosity” was the subject of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s second appeal. By giving of ourselves 
and what is ours, by filling out whole time with 
a generosity in all things, we can make our lives 
worth while. We will be so busy doing it that it 
will be impossible for petty things to absorb us. 

“Intimacy” was the third maxim. “To live 
without a deep and wholehearted intimacy with 
some one or more people in the world would be 
to miss half life’s meaning.” 


“Try to see the romance in things,” the speaker 
urged as a final standard. To see a meaning and 
something of the glorious behind even the small- 
est things and details of life is to make those 
things contribute to make life wholly worth while. 


Czecho-Slovakia’s bid for national greatness 
through her playground and gymnasium was de- 
scribed by Professor Matousek of Prague. 
Strength and courage, activity and endurance, 
morality and dicipline, love of country, love of 
freedom, all for each and each for all are imbibed 
in the Sokol idea, the national system of educa- 
tion adopted by Czecho-Slovakia. 


A most attractive speaker was Dr. Bruno 
Roselli, who with the aid of slides provided by the 
Fascist government showed the work accomplish- 
ed by the Dopolavoro (National Welfare Organi- 
zation of Italy),—the slums of Italy torn out, 
improved houses for workmen, neglected land re- 
claimed and made to produce; the people taught 
and compelled to look after their bodies; a united 
Italy working toward physical and mental re- 
juvenation. The enthusiasm of the speaker was 
contagious and for the period of at least an hour 
Fascism and Mussolini appeared very attractive. 


Dr. Ludwig Mueller officially representing the 
German Ministry of Education spoke on the 
“German Youth Movement.” By the use of films 
specially prepared by the German Government 
he showed the physical training which the youth 
of Germany is receiving—a back-to-nature move- 
ment full of joyousness and freedom. This, he ex- 
plained, was part of a general movement of a 
similar description throughout Europe. 


Mr. Robert Jarman, director of Physical Edu- 
cation to the City of Leeds and lecturer at the 
University of Leeds, delivered a lecture on “‘Edu- 
cation for Health.” Exercise with joy as its basis 
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is infinitely better than a series of dull exercises 
no matter how corrective they may be. Any form 
of physical training must be obtained in a jolly 
informal manner through the child’s love of 
games. Games and exercises sensibly and sys- 
tematically on a scientific basis. Cultivate a love 
of games and playing for the games’ sake, rather 
than the breaking of records was his advice. 
Urging a prominent place on the school curri- 
culum for the old-fashioned folk dance, Mr. Jar- 
man stated that folk dancing of the right type 
had a remarkable influence on the general tone 
of school girls and is an admirable means of cul- 
tivating self-expression. He advised the forma- 
tion of English folk dancing classes for adults as 


-a favorite antidote for the movement known as 


“jazz dancing.” 


“The Dominion of Canada is fuil of musical 
talent,” declared J. Campbell-McInnes speaking 
on “Music and Leisure.” “In recent years there 
have been two developments of the highest pos- 
sible endeavor—competitive festivals in the West 
and folk-song and handicraft festivals in the 
East. The interprovincial festival movement is 
great in vision for the future leavening of the 
country.” Describing the life and customs of the 
Elizabethan period, Mr. McInnes said that the 
widespread custom of -singing and playing was 
introduced at that time and famous composers 
were often engaged as resident musicians. The 
British people, he declared, are slow to recognize 
how high the standard of music was in those 
days. Nearly 700 years ago, encouraged by the 
church and people of leisure, England gave to the 
world its first artistic music. Among the great 
exponents of the madrigal and ballad, he men- 
tioned the English singers who appeared in Van- 
couver some months ago during the course of 
their North American tour and declared that the 
famous group of singers had created a new sense 
in art values. The Canadian singers,‘a:group of 
young women appearing under the auspices of 
the National Council of Education illustrated the 
remarks of the speaker with a delightful series 
of English and French madrigals and traditional 
folk songs. The speaker advocated a revival of 
folk singing and folk dancing to express the joy 
of life which somehow seems to be escaping by 
reason of lack of expression. And further let us 
learn to talk well. The art of conversation itself 
has almost passed. The hurry of the moment de- 
mands a so-called “snappiness” of speech, a form 
of slovenliness which creates its own slang. and 
vulgarities with its devastating effect upon both 


mind and manners. 


Although only a few speakers have been men- 
tioned in this brief article, others were equally 
interesting and entertaining. In fact, it was one 
great feast from beginning to end. Luncheons, 
teas, and dinners, and entertainments and de- 
lightful company. 


Briefly expressed, the first lesson of the confer- 
ence was this—to live as life should be lived, peo- 
ple must have leisure; and the second lesson that 
leisure, when achieved, must be spent wisely, 
otherwise it might lead to death through 
dissipation rather than to enlarged life through 


recreation. 
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Art Music Co. Ltd. 


FRATKIN BROS. 


Edmonton’s Leading Orthophonic, Victrola 
and Record Shop 


If it is Music and Printed we have it 


Old Genuine Violins, Strings, Etc. 
Victor Radios 
Gibson Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos in stock 
Leedy and Ludwig Drums 
Classical and Popular Music 
Latest Dance Folios Latest Records 
Buscher Saxophones, Cornets, Etc. 


Teachers’ Music Supplies and Theory Books 





Mail Orders our Specialty 
Write us for a Catalogue 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Art Music Co. Ltd. 


10127 101st Street Edmonton 








Two Rules For Success 


SPEND JUDICIOUSLY 
SAVE CAREFULLY 


BUY ALBERTA 


4% Demand Savings 


Certificates 


AND LEARN TO SAVE 


Five Dollars Will Open An Account 


For Further Particulars Write or apply to 


W. V. NEWSON 


Deputy Prov. Treasurer 


HON. R. G. REID 


Provincial Treasurer 


Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Educational Notes and World 


Hederation News 


(By Charles H. Williams, Secretary, W. F. E. A.) 





The North of England Education Conference was 
held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, January 3, 4, and 5, 1929. 

The Conference of Educational Associations was 
held during the early days of January, 1929, at University 
College, Gower Street, London. 

_The Fifty-Second Annual Congress of the Educational 
— of Scotland was held at St. Andrews, December 26 
an > 

The autumn School of the L2ague of Nations Union 
was held at Dunblane, October 5 to 8, with an attendance 
of 140 students. 

School girls from many parts of England will visit 
Orleans next May to take part in the celebration of the 
quincentenary of Joan of Arc’s triumphal entry into the 
city. 

According to a recent report, 109 teachers from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, have gone overseas during the 
present year and teachers from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, have taken their places for a 
year. During the Christmas holidays forty exchanges 
were made. 

The N. U. T. Travel Service Bureau has conducted 
school trips to Belgium and France this season for more 
than 300 English children. 

A conference on the welfare of Youth held October 25 
to 30 at Croydon, England, was attended by approximately 
500 delegates. 


The seriousness of unemployment among trained teach- 
ers in Scotland has caused the Central Executive Committee 
to limit the number of entrants in the four main training 
centres to 1,000 for the session 1928-1929. 

Of the 3,978 students from outside the British Isles in 
attendance at English and Scottish universities, Edinburgh 
can claim the highest individual number, 574; Cambridge 
follows with 546 and Oxford is third with 507. 

Dr. William F. Butler, of University College, Cork, for 
many years Assistant Commissioner of Education, has been 
appointed Principal Officer of the Secondary Branch of the 
Irish Free State Ministry of Education. 

A bill making knowledge of Irish a qualification for 
admittance to the legal profession is now before the Irish 
parliament. 

The expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States for 1927-1928 were close to 
vane according to statistics compiled by the N. 
E. 


Children of the United States sent 3,000 “Friendship 
Bags” to Mexico City for the Mexican Independence Day 
celebration, September 15. 

A new teachers’ association has been formed by the 
teachers of Malacca and will be in the membership of the 
Malay Teachers’ Association. 

Organized by the teachers of both countries, more than 
10,000 school children of France and Germany are ex- 
changing correspondence. 

Exhibitions, recitals, concerts, and theatrical perform- 
ances by the best German actors were given in 
Brunswick to celebrate the 200th birthday of the German 
philosopher and dramatist, Lessing, and the 100th anniver- 
sary of the first presentation of Goeth’s Faust, both of which 
fall on January 20, 1929. 

Preparations are being advanced rapidly for the Third 
Biennial Conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations which will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
July 25 to August 8, 1929. The programme is well under 
way and President A. O. Thomas is expecting to go to 
Geneva in the month of December to make final arrange- 
ments. 

A recent report from Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, Secretary of 
the European Section, makes important suggestions for 
creating interest in the Geneva meeting among the countries 
of Central Europe. 

It now appears that ample accommodation, even for 
the very large number of delegates and visitors that are ex- 

ected to attend, will be available in Geneva and surround- 
ing towns. 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Reports from the British Isles, the United States, Can- 
ada, China, Japan and India, all give evidence of great in- 
terest in the Geneva meeting in those countries. 


Arrangements have been made with the Travel Bureau 
of the National Union of Teachers, London, with Thomas 
Cook & Sons, New York, and with Walter Wood, Inc., 
Boston, by which these agencies will plan tours including 
room accommodations while in Geneva, for teachers visit- 
ing the conference who wish to travel under their auspices. 


Persons wishing further information upon the confer- 
ence should write to Dr. A. O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation, State House, Aapusia, Maine, U. S. A.; 
Dr. E. A. Hardy, Treasurer, W. F. A., Toronto, Can- 
ada; or Charles H. Williams, Seaman 101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri, U. S. A. 


WORLD LITERATURE AND WORD 
PEACE 


The Following Resolution was Adopted as the 
Finding of the Section on Adult Education 


Wuereas the peace and happiness of the world 
depends largely on education; and 


Wuereas one of the most important means of 
education is that of the reading of the great literatures 
of the world (this includes music, art and drama); and 


Wuereas today our adult citizens too rarely con- 
tinue to select carefully and read regularly that 
literature; and 


Wuereas these great literatures have in them those 
correctives as to the values of life, which are needed 
to build up permanent communities of intelligent and 
happy people, which tend to strengthen the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities of character, and which keep alive 
with growing force, as citizens become older, the gract 
ideals of honour, truth and justice, on which ideals alon 
contented community life, national democratic life an d 
world peace must finally depend; and 


Wuereas such a selection of literature is bein, 
constantly made more difficult by the increasing numb iS 
of papers, magazines and books of doubtful and medioc 7 
character-building value, which are being printed; 


THEREFORE Bz It Resoutvep, That we, the World’s 
Federation of Education Associations, do advise the 
organizations herewith affiliated, to consider ways and 
means whereby the adult citizens of their constituencies 
may be encouraged to continue their education through- 
out life, by 


1. Making the great literatures of the world 
easily available to all adult citizens in both 
country and city districts; 


2. By making provision for the advisory guidance 
of the reading of their adult citizens. 


That through the messages of the great literatures 
of the world there may be diffused throughout every 
country and in every section of society, those ideals 
which will vitally mould the lives of their citizens, enkindle 
their imaginations, widen their interests and sympathies, 
and by the continuing process of education give them 
an inexhaustible source of happiness and thus help to 
bring, by mutual sympathy and responsibility, a world 
peace, based on the great principles of honour, truth 
and justice. 
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Teachers Planning Vacations Should First of All Choose 
One of These 


Smart Trim and Colorful Knitted Suits at 
$16.50 to $32.50 


Yes, the Knitted Suit is the centre of attraction in the reaim of sports. and 
vacation apparel. Your wardrobe simply isn’t complete without one, 

You'll like them because they are simple and chie. Because they are decidedly 

-. practical. Because they will serve for almost every oceasion—and expecially when 
on your vacation. : 

They come in chic new two- and* three-piece styles. Knitted of fine wool and 
silk and wool yarns, in chiffon and bramble knit. Some have pullovers with long 
sleeves. and a sleeveless pullover for wearing beneath. 

Others have full length or hip length belted coats with long japels and butten- 
ed ‘vestee or sleeveless pullover beneath, while the two-piece styles come with 
belted coats or round and V-neck pullovers. 

Some vf the vestees or sleeveless pullovers are in drop-stitch, in lace-like de 
sig™s—and display two-teuned stripes decorated with gold. metallic stripe. 
ate piain and pleated. All sixes, 34 to 48, Choice of colors includes: 

INDIA SPICE DAWN CAMEL TRUBLUE WOODROSE HEATHER 
BLACK RESEDA CHIP MAUVEBLUE SCARLET 


NAVY MARSH ROSE. 
Priced at $16.50, $18.50, $22.50, $29.50, $30.00 and $32.50 


Lovely New Summer Frocks 


For Sports and Vacation Wear of Fuji Silk Flat Crepe 
_ Celanese and Sports Satin at 


4 $9.95 to $16.95 


Every sports or vacation wardrobe should contain several of these smart new 
sleeveless and long sleeve Frocks. 

They come in good quality double fuji, flat erepe,.celanese and sports satin, 
In one-piece styles, featuring “V” necks, “V" necks with bows, or ties and aports - 
collars; some have pleated skirts, others plain skirts with inverted pieate in front 
and back, or group pleats at the sides. Have self-belts or white kid in perforated 
designs, Trimmed with fazeoting, fine group tucks and pleats. Sleeveless and long 
sleeves. Sizes 14 to 44. Priced at... » aereeeaticneienvwevs OOS to SIG95 


Check Over Your Racca Before Making 


Further Preparations for Your Vacation 


You Wouldn’t Wear 1925 Clothes— 
Why Carry 1925 Baggage? 


Just as you are judged by the company yeu keep, so you are judged by the baggage you carry. 
No need to be ashamed of either if you rely on Johnstone Waleese to outfit you for your vacation. 


Our Baggage Department is now prepared to meet every need, whether it’s a Club Bag or Suit Case to carry 
} . back and forth over the week-end to local beaches or a Steamer or Wardrobe Trunk for a two months’ vacation 


ig. NY o. BOX AND WARDROBE TRUNKS 
t Seteh ol al it) BOX TRUNKS of extra strong encased with steel. The 
4 , has corrugated stee) runners and brass plated steel t: 
good spring lock. Extra large box, size 36 inches long oi 
i iat ihectecdia ne iets Tae ol pledecranshribincnr emintinipentnee Sto, $ 
WARDROBE. TRUNKS, thrée- or five-ply construction. 4 } 
with heavy .corner bumpers ard ‘secure locks. Aji 
and most convenient fittings to add to the enjoymer 
ti Ae sees tend Obi ieee o $135.00 
FIBRE AND SOLID LEATHER SUIT CASES 
WALRUS EMBCSSED SUIT CASES, heavy black fibre 
cornere, good hinzlee, strong clasps and locks. The de« 
has shirt fold and press straps. Two leather satrap» 
RR : SI oka een hese det- vnc oieka kanal slcep teenie inc buipdindenn ‘ 
SOLID LEATHER SUIT CASE, made.to stand hard 
reinforced leather corners, improved ring handle, 
clasps; two wide ovtside straps; shirt fold and press 
Extra good value. Size 26-inch. Price, each......... 
CLUB BAGS AND OVERNIGHT CASES 
BLACK FABRIKOID WALRUS EMBOSSED CLUB BAG 
frame, with snap catches and side lock; doubie han 
leather corners. Wonderful value. Size 18-inch, Eact 
CHOICE SPLIT COWHIDE CLUB BAGS, with covere 
brass. locks and snap catches, protected corners. 
brown .box..grain or black wairus grain leathers 


Priced at ..... sda 
Mail Orde) 
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GROUP INSURA 


GROUP INSURANCE is life insurance provided for the members of any one ear business | 
organization at the lowest possible cost. 


No medical examination or certificate of insurability is required so that those who unfortunately could not obtain life 
insurance in any other way can obtain this protection for their families in the event of the group to which they belong adopting 
this system. 

The face value of the policy is payable at once to the beneficiary of the insured in the event of death and to the insured 
himself or herself in one lump sum or in instalments in the event of total and permaneat disability. 


GROUP INSURANCE makes empleyees more efficient by giving them greater peace a ‘a 
regatding the care of their own family and of themselves in the event of total disability. 


‘When total disability strikes down the earning power of a family’s bread winner it is undoubtedly a sad day for that 

household. Health is an uncertain quantity and mo one can tell when their good health may be only a’ memory. The 

DISABILITY BENEFIT precludes the possibility of married or unmarried. people becoming a burden upon their relatives or 
friends, or a charge upon public charity. 


GROUP INSURANCE obviates the necessity of ‘passing the hat”’ 
left otherwise unprovided for. 


GROUP INSURANCE will take care of the education and development of children and other 
dependents of employees until they are more able to take care of themselves, thus reducing the responsibilty 
of the employer. 


GROUP INSURANCE not only helps to take care of the dependents of each member of the Group, 
but = = each member of worry regarding the welfare of the families of fellow employees in the 
event or ceath. 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


administers the largest single Group Policy in the Province of Alberta. This Group is on the Employees 
of the City of Edmonton, numbering 822 for a total of $1,215,000 of insurance. 


in the event of families being 


The cost of Group Insurance to each individual is trivial. It is merely a fraction of what, the. 
ordinary man spends on smoking, or what the ordinary woman spends on chocolates, and in’ obtaining 
Group Insurance they are obtaining something that will endure throughout the ages. 


April 19, 1928 11857 Fort Road, Edmonton, Alberta, 


The Commercial Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Desr Sirs: 


Your inspector has just delivered to me a 
cheque for $1,000 in settlement of the claim 
in ‘connection with the death of my husband. 
l a-presiate very much receivi he 
in pe a few hours after my husband's death, 
and I am very pleased that the C ity of Ed- 
monton offi ffivinls had the forsight te place this 
Group Policy with our own local company. 
Tt am very thankful that the Group Policy 
was 

asband bad. The money will be a great 
help to me in paying off the balance due on 
our little home, 

Please accept my sincere thanks. for your 
kindness and courtesy. 

Yours very 


(Bigned) MRE. ORNNIE YOUNG 


The Commercial Life will be 


ut inte effect, as it was the only insurance | 


Edmotton, Alts., March, 29, 1028. 
The Commerois! Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sirs: 

I feel that I must express, to you in writing my 
gratitude for the prompt manner in which you paid 
the claim of $1,500 in connection with the death of 
my husband, who. was insured with your company 
under the City of Edmonton Group: Policy. 

I. was indeed surprised when your inspector vcalled 
to see me within one hour after you were notified 
of my husband's death to give me.whatever assistance 
he could. A little: iater On the sathe day I received 
the cheque covering the balance of the claim in full, 

I oan only say that your prompt service and the 
kind treatment you gave me at this time of great 
trouble is sincerely appreciated by myself and all 
the membérs of my family. I will always have a 
good word to say for your company. 

Yours very traly 


(Signed) ANNIE F. HIGHRT 


Sept..8, 1927. 


The Commercial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Gentlemen: 
Re Policy on my father; A. Butterick. 


On behalf of my mother I wish to 
express our thanks for the promptness 
and courtesy extended to ua, especially 
must we mention time as nt was 
made in eight and one-h; ours from 
notification of death’ to. delivery of 
cheque. This reflects great credit 
on your company. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) LESLIE H, BUTTERICK. 


Apply: Group Insurance Department 


The Commercial Life Assurance 


Company of Canada 
Head OfSce, Edmooton, Alta, 


very pleased to submit rates 
and full particulars for Group 
Insurance for any organization. 


DOUGLAS PRINTING, EOMO 
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